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CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘* Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 


‘* Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it.” 


“So many things that I hardly know where to begin,” says 
Cecilia, so lightly, so airily, so entirely without an arricve pensée 
of any kind, and with such a radiant, brilliant smile, that Nell’s 
heart stands still. And then, all in a moment, the girl goes 
forward straight to Peter, and quickly, sharply, yet tenderly, tells 
the whole story to him. She never knew ow she did it, or even 
quite «ky she did it—but now it is done, and Gaveston has 
turned to his wife—that lovely penitent ina lovely gown—who is 
standing with her head a little bent, as it should be, but her eyes, 
‘as they have been since the story began, firmiy fixed on Peter. 

“Why couldn’t you have told me this yourself?” asks Gaves- 
ton. It is his sole reproach. He looks a little older, a little 
graver—no more. He even smiles as his eyes meet hers. 

“T’m sorry,” says the lovely Cecilia, advancing to him with 
her hands outstretched, and the nervous smile of a child upon 
her lips. “But I couldn't make myself do it. You know I 
promised you, Peter, never to get into debt again, and really I 
don’t know how this horrid two hundred pounds mounted up— 
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so what I hoped was, that I could borrow the money from 
Nell, and say nothing to you about it, because I knew it would 
vex you.” 

Gaveston gazes at her. She is always a surprise to him. 

“But, my dear, isn’t that getting into debt ?” asks he mildly. 

“To Nell?” arching her pretty brows, 

“In debt to me!?” cries Nell in astonishment, and indeed, 
here both the sisters laugh as if at one of the funniest things in 
the world. 

Gaveston, who is a slow man, feels unequal to the explaining 
of this bit of principle, so declines upon more open ground. 

“If you must borrow, let it be from me,” says he, “and then 
you will be in no one’s debt.” 

“Yes, I shall indeed,” cries Cecilia radiantly. “And to the 
dearest of all kind dears.” Her pallor has disappeared, her eyes 
are sparkling, her lips smiling. The pale blue handkerchief is 
under her foot. “But I’m afraid you think badly of me, Peter,” 
her head a little on one side, her glance half roguish, half appeal- 
ing. “However, it is the last time really! From this out I 
shall be positively parszmonious.” 

At this Nell smiles, and Peter Gaveston, as though suddenly 
struck by an idea, turns to her. 

“ And how was it that you were prevented from lending this 
money ?” asks he. 

“Why, Sir Stephen,” says Nell, with a shrug. “He refused to 
let me have what,” defiantly, “is my own.” 

Gaveston colours a dark red. 

“You asked Wortley for money for . 

“No, no, no!” cries the girl, shocked. “Dear Peter,no. Of 
course I mentioned nothing beyond the fact that I wanted the 
money. For myself, you know. After all,” with a tender glance’ 
at Cecilia, who is now ruffling up her beautiful hair before a 
mirror, with both hands, “Cecilia zs myself.” 

“I must, however, request, Penelope” (Penelope is Miss 
Prendergast’s whole name), “that for the future you will not 
lend any money to your sister. When she wants it—she can 
come to me.” 

It occurs to} poor Nell, as a little piece of injustice, that Peter 
is far more angry with her for merely wishing to lend the money 
to Cecilia, than with the latter for having wanted to borrow it 
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and for getting into debt—and for having concealed matters— 
and all the rest of it. 

“Don’t scold Nellie,” says Cecilia, turning round with a gay 
and smiling face. “Scold me. /m the culprit. Sit down here, 
Peter,” patting the lounge on which she now has seated herself, 
“and give me a regular ‘talking to.’ That’s what Jones says 
her father does to her.” 

A faint contraction of Gaveston’s brow is noticeable. It lasts 
only for a moment. Nell, perhaps, is faintly conscious of it. 
That allusion to Jones’s father : That Cecilia meant anything 
was absurd, and surely the very fact of her saying it so uncon- 
sciously shows that she herself does not see that at certain times 
—a time such as this, for example—when she is glowing, and 
Gaveston depressed—she might easily be taken for his daughter. 

“T don’t think I'll give you that ‘talking to’ to-day,” says he 
smiling. Is there sadness in the smile? “We'll let it hold 
over.” 

“Over my head? Like the nasty old sword of somebody?” 
cries Cecilia, clasping her slender white hands above her sunny 
hair, and peeping at her husband from under them, as if in great 
dismay. “Oh! you mustn’t do that! How can I enjoy myself 
at our dance if you aren’t guzte friends with me? By-the-bye, 
Peter,” in the airiest way, “ what shall I wear?” 

“If it’s coming to petticoats, I’m off,” says Gaveston, who has 
quite recovered his spirits since his wife’s coquettish glance at 
him from under her pink palms. He goes to the door, and then 
stands still. 

“You'll want a dress for that,” says he. 

“Ye—es.” 

“ Allowance all gone ?” 

She spreads her hands abroad in desolation. 

He laughs. Such a good, round, honest laugh. 

“Will twenty do it ?” 

“Oh! Peter!” ecstatically. “ Much, too much!” 

“ Still”—he evidently understands her in some ways—* we'll 
make it twenty!” 

“Nell, do you hear that?” Peter’s wife springs to her feet. 
“Isn’t he generous—isn’t he oo good?” she appeals to the girl 
in the lightest way. Her manner, indeed, has all the air of one 


who is speaking to another about a mutual acquaintance, or a 
1* 
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cousin, or a relation by marriage—a nice creature, but remote. 
A friend, in fact, in whom, for the first time, she has discovered 
a most desirable virtue. It is certainly, at all events, zo¢ the 
tone of a wife discussing a husband. 

She steps blithely towards Peter, on the tips of her toes. 

“Thank you, thank you, thank you!” cries she, so prettily. 
Then all at once, with a sudden change of manner, she stands 
back from him, and regards him with a sombre air. 

“Peter!” breathes she tragically, “look to yourself! I feel I 
must do it! Prepare for the worst! I know—I know I am 
going to—kiss you!” 

With this, she precipitates her slim self into his embrace. 

They all laugh. Gaveston clasps her to him, and gives her 
three kisses for her one. 

“Nell,” cries she, pushing him lightly from her, “I had almost 
forgotten. Why, this is the day we promised to go to Lady 
Hopkins. Hurry, hurry, hurry! and dress yourself. Not 
coming, Peter? What a shame!’ How do you suppose I am 
going to get on without you? Really, this is cruel neglect of a 
lovely wife. Some day, when I don’t come back, you'll be 
sorry.” 

She throws him a kiss, and disappears into her dressing-room 
beyond. She has forgotten, as though it had never been, her 
distress of an hour ago. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“* Whoso shall telle a talé after a man, 
He moste reherse, as neighe as ever he can, 
Everich word, if it be in his chargé, 
All speke he never so rudely and so largé ; 
Or ellés he moste tellen his tale untrewe, 
Orffeinen thinges, or finden wordés newe.” 


“ QUITE a sensation, this dance of yours, Mrs. Gaveston.” The 
speaker is a good-looking boy from the Barracks at Boreton, 
who had fallen a victim to Mrs. Gaveston’s charms very early in 
the afternoon. Cecilia, in her latest Parisian gown, and with a 
big picture hat on the top of her head, gives him a smile. She 
is sitting on a garden chair, on a side bit of Lady Hopkins’ 
lawn, that overlooks the sunk tennis-courts on her left. The 
game below is growing very exciting. Lady Hopkins, kindest 
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of women, has got up a small tournament to amuse her “ young 
friends” (as she calls everyone—good creature—under sixty), 
and has given into Mr. McGregor’s hands a dear little gold 
bangle and the inevitable cigarette-case, to be presented to the 
successful tennis players at the end of the day. There was quite 
an excitement about it an hour ago, when the drawing for part- 
ners was taking place. Up to this, a dilapidated young man, 
with a lantern jaw, and a racket tied up with string, is having it 
all his own way. He had been lucky enough to draw as his 
partner one of the Miss Woods of Woodville, who, ten years ago, 
had been the champion players of the county, and who still. can 
do wonders by fits and starts. The Miss Wood in question is 
named Susannah, she is tall and gaunt, her complexion some- 
what suggestive of leather. 

“ Been stationed here now,” goes on the good-looking boy, who 
has accepted the smile as the prettiest answer to his opening 
remark he has ever heard, “for ten months, and never heard of a 
dance before.” 

“ Never heard of a dance before? You ought to take dancing 
lessons,” says Cecilia. 

The most satisfactory thing in the world is to be beautiful. 
This answer of Cecilia’s is accepted as quite a sparkling piece of 
wit by all the young men around her ; even Stairs, who is sitting 
about a yard away, and who is studying her without seeming to 
do so, smiles faintly. 

“So awfully jolly of you to think of it,” says another young 
man, whose sole claim to notoriety lies in the fact that he has no 
chin. “This part o’ world, you know, really beastly dull, you 
know !” 

“T love it!” says Mickey, who has just come up with Nell and 
Grant. “I quite acknowledge that Bigley-on-Sea can hardly be 
called the ‘/zveliest village of the plain,’ but it has its parts! 
There’s nothing to do here. That's what I love. Splendid 
recommendation in my eyes. 

“Oh, your eyes!” says Nell, sotto voce. “I don’t believe they 
see anything.” 

“They do, my darling. They do. They see you,” says the 
Irishman, with a profound sigh that comes from his—lungs. 

“Nell,” calls Cecilia, “come here! We're talking about our 
dance!” 
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Nell turns, and Cecilia introduces the two cavalry men to her, 
whereupon the chinless one, without a second’s delay and to 
Grant’s open annoyance, draws a chair up to hers, and begins to 
give her—poor girl!—his views on things in general. 

Grant, who had commenced a steady flirtation with Nell, half 
because she is the prettiest girl in the neighbourhood, and half 
to please his sister, who is never tired of dinning in his ears the 
fact that three hundred a year would be a great addition to his 
present income, has ended by falling very seriously in love with 
her. His folly has, indeed, at present grown to such a height, 
that to see another man, however poor a specimen, engross her 
attention for even five minutes, means misery. He fidgets a 
good deal—dragging his tent stool here and there, and dropping 
fragmentary remarks into the conversation, that Nell is keeping 
up—poor “Mr. Chin” being unequal to a protracted attack upon 
his brain. 

Nell, who, I regret to say, is rather enjoying the situation, 
being in a very bad mood of her own, encourages “ Mr. Chin,” 
whose real name is Trent, in the most shameful fashion, to 
Mickey’s immense delight, whose chief work in life seems 
mischief. 

Mrs. Chance, strolling up to the large group who are gathered 
here, looking at the semi-finals, finds herself unavoidably close to 
Mrs. Cutforth-Boss. She accepts her fate gracefully, and sinks, 
as if delighted to find it, upon a seat close to her scourge. 

“How terribly fast those two seem to be!” says she in a 
confidential whisper, indicating Mrs. Gaveston and her sister by 
a side glance. This remark is sure to be acceptable to the 
valuable, if hateful, Maria; both the Prendergasts being “ob- 
jected to” by her. 

“There is even a worse thing than a flirtation,” says Mrs. 
Cutforth-Boss magisterially. Slowly and with indignant mean- 
ing she surveys Mrs. Chance from head to heel, from the so 
evidently new frock, to the dainty bonnet, that has not a particle 
of crape upon it. “There is extravagance!” 

“You mean this dress?” asks Mrs. Chance, in the sweetest, 
lowest tone. 

“ And the bonnet,” severely. 

“T half feared you would, but,” she struggles for a lie, and at 
last finds one ; “it was dear Gerald gave me the money for them. 
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A gift, you know. ‘Buy any little present you like,’ he said, so 
delightfully. So few brothers are like that!” 

“Anda good thing, too !” says Mrs. Boss. “ Your brother 
ought to have advised you to put by whatever money he gave you 
—(and really he must be a most extraordinarily affectionate 
brother to give you enough money to buy yourself this rig- 
out),” with an exhaustive glance at the costume in question 
through her glasses, “ for a rainy day.” 

“Perhaps there won’t be any rainy days,” says Mrs. Chance, 
innocently, who is. now boiling with rage. “ The weather seems 
fine.” 

This little speech she could not have held back to save her 
life, but once said, and seeing the storm it is bringing up in the 
useful cousin’s brow, she grows frightened. 

“ Forgive me,” says she, laying her hand on Maria’s arm. “Such 
a silly joke! Of course I know I am all wrong, and you—you 
are so kind—to interest yourself about me. Yes, I daresay I have 
been extravagant, but Gerald would have been disappointed if I 
had not bought these things. I can’t tell you how long I fought with 
myself about buying them, but when I thought of his self-sacrifice 
—his giving out of his slender income, so much, that I might ‘ 

“Play the fool! He must be an idiot!” says Mrs. Boss, in- 
terrupting her without apology. 

“Qh, no! Only the kindest brother in the world,” with an 
appealing smile. After a second she drops her eyes, afraid they 
may betray her. At this moment she could willingly have done 
bad things to the perfect Maria. “Iam afraid you are angry 
with me,” she goes on meekly. It is easier to be meek with her 
eyes on the ground. “But I hardly knew what todo. If I saw 
more of you—but you come to us so seldom—I might learn.” 

“You would learn this!” says Mrs. Boss in a loud tone. 
“That for a woman with nothing a year to dress herself in all 
the newest fashions, is to be simply—dishonest. . . . Good 
gracious! there is Mrs. Wilding over there! Actually out. 
And her baby not two months old. Stay here, Bella. I'll be 
back in a moment, when I have given her a hint about her be- 
haviour. You were saying something about those unfortunate 
Prendergast girls—I have something to say too.” 

She strides across to where a tall young woman in pale 
grey crepon is standing. 
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“Wretch!” says Mrs. Chance under ker voice. “ Well, when 
I marry Stephen, I’ll be the head of the house, and after that— 
well, I pity Maria.” Her eyes are aflame, and though in this 
second of emancipation, when she might have uplifted them to 
the skies for all Maria could see of them, she still keeps them 
on the ground. It would not do to lose a point—someone e/se 
might be looking. 

Presently Mrs. Boss comes back, rather—as Mrs. Chance 
cheerfully notices—considerably the worse for wear. . It is 
plain that the tall young woman, with her first baby, has routed 
her with great slaughter. 

“You explained to her, I hope, the injudiciousness of her 
conduct,” says Mrs. Chance tenderly and maliciously. 

“Some people are not open to advice,” returns Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss solemnly. “That young woman is devoid of intellect. 
She would not listen to me. She had even the audacity to 
say, that when I was as clever as she was, and had given a child 
to the world, she would be delighted to come over and teach 
me how to make pap! In my opinion,” says Mrs. Boss with 
conviction, “she is on the road to perdition.” 

“What a big long road it must be.” Mrs. Chance pauses 
thoughtfully. “It must be worn into holes sometimes, so many 
travel it. I wonder who repairs it! Look at Mrs. Gaveston. 
Do you know, I quite dread this new complication, this arrival 
of Captain Stairs—after all you have told me of her. She is so 
frivolous—no respect for anyone. Not even,” with a careful 
glance, “ for you?” 

“It is a small thing to me,” says Mrs. Boss, “ what anyone says 
or thinks of me. I do my duty; that sufficesme. I don’t care 
for the slanders of the crowd. They are nothing tome. But 
—er—what did that woman say ?” 

“Hardly a slander, you know. More of a gibe.” It is Mrs. 
Chance’s determination to set Mrs. Gaveston and her sister 
wrong at all points with everyone she knows. Sir Stephen’s 
half-formed admiration for Nell has not escaped her notice. 
And to be outdone in that direction! “It was a mere jest, 
really. But how they laughed r 

“ Laughed !—at me /” 

“Well, yes. And that was what annoyed me, to drag you into 
ridicule. You, who are so full of good works, without whom the 
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village could hardly get on. But I heard her—myself—only a 
few days ago, make fun of your name. She,” Mrs. Chance looks 
down and lowers her voice, as if shocked, “was bringing you 
into ridicule about your kindly zeal over the villagers, and your 
tenants, and friends. She said—I thought it very impertinent 
—that you ‘ Boss’d the whole show,’ or something like that.” 

“ Bossed ?” 

“Yes. Boss, you know! Your name /” 

“T see!” says Maria. To Mrs. Chance’s everlasting surprise, 
the big woman seems amused. There is a twinkle in her eye. 
“Do you know, I never thought of that before! I wonder if 
George did! Boss! It does sound American, yet it is a good 
old English name too. I must tell George——” She breaks 
off. “But that impertinent young woman, to make fun of me ! 
Really, I don’t know whether she or that wretched Mrs. Wilding 
is the worst.” 

“Oh! I think Mrs. Gaveston! She is so flighty,” says Mrs. 
Chance gently. “See her now; and her husband never with 
her—and that man always her shadow.” 

“Captain Stairs, you mean?” Mrs. Cutforth-Boss leans for- 
ward so as to get a better view of Cecilia, who now, indeed, is 
evidently engrossed in an animated discussion with Stairs. 
“Bless me! Yes. What on earth can Peter Gaveston mean by 
letting her go about like this, with no one to look after her? I 
really think I had better go, and give her a word of warning.” 

“No, no, don’t,” says Mrs. Chance, pulling her back. 
“Stephen”—to Wortley, who is going by—“come here. We 
want your advice.” She smiles up prettily into his face from 
under the dainty new bonnet, and Sir Stephen stands still. 
“Maria thinks she ought to speak to Mrs. Gaveston about her— 
her: P 

“Her conduct with Philip Stairs,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss 
bluntly; to do her justice, she is always very open in her 
conduct—the only pardon that can be accorded to it. “You 
know there used to be a love affair there, Stephen, years ago— 
before he went abroad. Bella has just reminded me of it.” 

“Tt is well to let sleeping dogs lie,” says Wortley. “Not that 
I think there is anything to let lie in this instance. Gaveston 
and his wife seem very well disposed towards each other.” 

“ Still—she is so young,” says Mrs. Chance, in her tenderest 
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voice, that seems filled with divine pity for all the world.’ “ And 
when one thinks of the difference in her and her husband’s ages. 
And her sister—she is so young too, and so—so very frivolous— 
that I fear she can hardly be of any use to her. Don’t you think 
Miss Prendergast a little—just a /c¢t/e volatile?” 

“T wonder what you mean by volatile,” says Wortley. “Of 
course, a young girl cannot be as sedate as a woman married. 
Youth must be given certain allowances.” 

Youth! Laura, conscious of her thirty years, colours faintly. 

“T am so glad to hear you talk so liberally about her,” she 
says sweetly. “I, myself, would desire to think the best. If she 
is to be my sister-in-law, I——” 

“Your——?” Sir Stephen has turned upon her sharply. 

“Oh! you must have noticed dear Gerald’s devotion—and her 
acceptance of it. I cannot believe she is so wanting in all feeling 
as to encourage him as she does, unless she means to accept 
him !” 

“It will be a lucky thing for Gerald if she does have him,” 
says Maria, with all her fatal bluntness. “ Three hundred a 
year would set him up a bit !” 

Wortley says nothing. His mind is occupied with Bella’s 
last words. He glances a little farther on to where Nell is sitting, 
with Trent talking idiotic nothings to her, and Grant standing 
beside her glowering. There can be no doubt on earth about “es 
infatuation. And the girl sitting there between them, smiling, 
plainly amused, careless of their feelings. 

Is she so heartless as has been suggested—so frivolous—like 
her sister? All at once, the old story of Stairs’ mad affection 
for Cecilia, and her cruel disregard of it, once he had gone away, 
and her almost immediate marriage with Gaveston—a man so 
much older than her—returns to him. He had forgotten’ all 
about it until now. 

Indeed, most people had forgotten about that old affair until 
Captain Stairs’ return had reminded them of it. No one quite 
knows the rights of the story, and (except with regard to a few) 
but a meagre curiosity stirs anyone when it is mentioned. 

Mrs. Gaveston, so petted, so spoiled, the idol of a most 
indulgent husband, would hardly be likely to think a second 
time of an attachment felt years ago, and which, if ever it had 
come to anything, would have ended in nothing but poverty. 
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The fact of Stairs coming into a property yesterday, as it were, 
had, of course, been discussed. Pity it had not been left to him 
years ago. But after all Mrs. Gaveston had been a mere child 
then, and really hardly knew what love meant. 

Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, however, whose relations with the thought- 
less Cecilia are considerably strained, and whose memory is 
above reproach, has remembered everything, and from a high 
and moral point of view, has decided to keep her eyes open. She 
had indeed determinedly prognosticated evil from the return of 
Stairs, to England, and the presence, of his first and only love. 

“Gerald would never take so sordid a view of it,” says Bella, 
with gentle dignity. “He will marry for love—and love alone. 
The one who marries for anything else, must be mad indeed.” 

She casts a gentle glance at Sir Stephen, but Sir Stephen’s 
eyes are fixed on Nell—Nell, who is laughing as happily as 
though the whole world is at her feet to play with. 


— ———— 


CHAPTER XxX. 


‘* The ruling passion, be it what it will, 
The ruling passion conquers reason still.”” 


** Woman's at best a contradiction.” 


“ ISNn’T there any tea to be had?” demands Mrs. Cutforth-Boss 
suddenly, in a loud tone. “ Five o’clock and nothing! What on 
earth is the woman thinking about!” 

“ Beer, perhaps,” suggests Mrs. Chance, with a little ill-natured 
titter—the late Sir John having, as has been said, made his 
money out of that excellent beverage. 

“Well, I wish she’d divert her thoughts to tea for a moment 
or two,” says Maria, who has moved her camp, and seated her- 
self by the group farther on, accompanied by Bella Chance. 

At this instant a couple of footmen, with trays, can be seen 
approaching. 

“It’s comin’, it’s comin’,” says little Mr. Nobbs, who has 
toddled up with a view to making himself delightful to Cecilia. 

“Like the Campbells,” suggests Mickey. “By the bye, it’s 
been going on in the tent over there for the last half hour.” 

“ Then I think she might have had the courtesy to send some 
one to tell us about it,’ says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss angrily. 
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“ Really no one has any manners now-a-days.” Her own are s 
painfully unequal to the necessities of the “now-a-days,” of 
which she speaks, that Cecilia gets behind her fan with a view to 
getting off a little undiscovered mirth. 

“Better late than never,” simpers Mr. Nobbs, nodding his 
small head to and fro, and bobbing upon his toes and heels, 
“It’s "—beginning the inevitable quotation gaily—‘“‘ The voice 
nn , » 

“The footman, I heard him complain.’ Didn’t you?” inter- 
rupts Mickey most unkindly. “He was groaning like a grampus 
under that tray; knew you’d heard him. Had him there,” 
whispers he to Nell. “Took the wind out of his sails, eh? 
First in?” 

“You shall have the Victoria Cross the moment I go home,” 
returns she. 

“How much does that come to? A kiss?” 

“Poof! don’t be silly. Who'd kiss you?” 

“Lots and lots of girls,” says Mr. MacNamara with dignity. 
-He climbs down immediately afterwards, however, and continues 
sadly, “ But always the ones I don’t want to kiss.” 

“Just so,” says Nell unfeelingly, and goes back to her conver- 
sation with Trent. 

“Who is that extraordinary person to whom that silly Pren- 
dergast girl is speaking ?” demands Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, of her 
brother. Sir Stephen is indeed still here, kept he hardly knows 
why, yet always with an angry idea that it is because he can 
from this point see best the abominable behaviour of his ward. 
There is Grant glowering at her, but at her feet none the less; 
and that idiot Trent, “that unlettered small-knowing soul ”— 
Wortley is evidently growing bitter—whispering absurd attempts 
at compliments into her ear; and to crown all, MacNamara 
Though perhaps after all, MacNamara is the least objection- 
able of the lot. After all, one would be a perfect idiot to be 
jealous of MacNamara. No girl in her senses would believe in 
him! 

But she! what is she? A trifle light as air? 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” says he, walking away. He had 
meant to speak to Nell—to explain things to her—to break 
through the cold crust of anger, the result of this morning’s 
work, that is so extremely awkward now, considering how soon 
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they will have to play together on the courts below. But he 
gives that up, and walks away in another direction. 

I can see that dear Stephen so disapproves of that girl,” says 
Mrs. Chance, softly. 

“Stephen is like me,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, who could 
hardly be more unlike her brother if she tried. “He has a head 

n his shoulders, He will marry both wisely and well. I look 
for a title for Stephen.” 

Having thus disposed of both Nell and Mrs. Chance, she 
goes on her way rejoicing, and presently plants herself very 
close to Nell, who is still holding all three admirers in lively 
converse. Mrs. Boss having had her tea, feels now equal to any 
occasion. But unhappily so does Mr. MacNamara, and Mickey 
once started, is bad to beat. Perhaps he has seen mischief in 
Maria’s rolling eye, because he at once commences the 
campaign. 

“This is my birthday,” says he blandly. “ Anyone going to 
give me ashow? You? Mrs. Cutforth-Boss ?” 

“T disapprove of giving presents to people who are able to 
buy them for themselves,” says Mrs. Boss. 

“But I’m not,” says Mickey. “I lost my last halfpenny at 
Nap last night.” 

“May I ask,” says Mrs. Boss with a glare at Cecilia, “who 
won it ?” 

“You'd never guess,” says Mickey genially. 

“T have a strong belief I coudd,” says Maria severely. 

“You won’t tell?” says Mr. MacNamara, bending towards 
her. “Sh!” with a glance at Cecilia, as if to warn Mrs. Boss 
not to let ery hear. “ Well, it was P 

“Go on, I know it!” 

“You know it ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Oh, well, at ¢iat rate,” says Mr. MacNamara in an aggrieved 
tone, “there isn’t a bit of good in my telling you.” 

“But?” eagerly. 

“No! no! no!” Mickey shakes his head disapprovingly. 
“You have deceived me. You have wasted my time. And on 
my birthday, too!” 

Mrs. Cutforth-Boss gives him an angry glance and moves 
away. 
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“ This your birthday?” says Nell, “ why, it was only last week 
I heard you tell Cecilia x 

“ That was only the first gong,” says Mickey, unmoved. “A 
mere gentle reminder. The second has just sounded. I’m of 
age to-day ; you wouldn’t think it to look at me, would you? 
I hope ””—sweetly—* you have remembered me? Any little 
present for me?” 

“Not one,” says Nell severely. “And as to your being of 
age “ 

“ Well—what’s the matter with that ?” 

“ Nothing, beyond the fact that I’m sure you were of age five 
years ago.” 

“Does that prevent my being of age now? How queerly 
girls argue. You haven’t worked those suspenders then ?” 

“T haven’t worked anything,” says Miss Prendergast, very 
rightly turning her back on him. “And you certainly told 
Cecilia your birthday was on some day last week.” 

“Come for a walk ?” says Grant quickly. 

“I can’t. What’s the use?” says she with a faint show of 
itritation. “I shall have to play in this tournament almost 
directly. Afterwards—perhaps.” 

“That is a promise,” eagerly. 

“Ts it?” She gives him a slow, adorable little smile. “ Well, 
we'll see.” 

“Where’s Grant ?” cries somebody rushing up at this moment. 
“ Oh, there you are, you’re wanted down below there. It’s your 
turn now with Miss Browne. That duffer with the racket tied 
up is holding his own all through. Do get him out if you can.” 

Grant with a muttered word rises, and leaves the haven where 
he would be. 

“TI.don’t believe you’ve had any tea yet,” says Mickey to Nell, 
“come over here to this little table,” pointing to his left, “and 
have some fruit, or cake, or something.” 

Nell, whose good spirits had deserted her when the subject of 
the tournament was brought up again, follows him, and soon has 
a plate well supplied with strawberries and cream beside her, 
and a few wafers. 

This ought surely to have raised her to a healthy sense of the 
good of being alive. But even whilst eating the strawberries, 
she shows signs of gloom. 
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Mickey, who is “jabbering as usual”—an expression of Mrs. 
Wilding’s, who calls herself an intimate friend of his, having met 
him once in Yorkshire—finds at last she isn’t attending. 

“Well, shouldn’t I?” says he, meaning to confound her. 

“Shouldn’t you what ?” 

“I knew you weren't listening.” 

“T was, however. It was something about—about r 

“Oh, yes! Adout. I like that. I was talking of that last 
game I played. Did you watch it ?” 

’ “You were playing against the man with the bad racket. 
The racket tied up with a boot-lace, or something.” 

“Twas. May the divil,” says Mr. MacNamara piously, “ fly away 
with him and his boot-lace. He beat me, yet I play a good game 
too, though I say it as shouldn’t. I ought to have won that game.” 

“Well, why didn’t you?” says Nell carelessly, who is feeling 
as though she hates everybody. 

“T don’t know. If I hadn’t dropped that last ball into the net 

Anyway, I ought to have won the game.” 

“Then more shame for you. It seems you knew where your 
duty lay, and didn’t perform it.” 

There is such a want of sympathy in the always delightfully 
sympathetic Nell, that MacNamara regards her closely. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asks he. “You look down 
on your luck.” 

“And no wonder,” says Nell; the desire to speak to some- 
body is growing too much for her. And Mickey—she loves 
Mickey—and he is so safe. He would never breathe a word. 
“T’ll tell you,” says she, leaning towards him across the little 
table. “Just fancy, I’ve been drawn to play with Sir Stephen!” 

“ Well!” Mickey has leant towards her in turn, and there is 
blank misunderstanding in his clear Irish eyes. This seems a 
poser ; Miss Prendergast goes down before it. 

“T don’t believe he can play a bit,” says she, a little sorry she 
has spoken. 

“ He plays uncommonly well, I can tell you. Better than most.” 

“ He looks,” contemptuously, “as if he could do nothing.” 

McNamara studies her a moment. 

“ He has done something to you anyway,” says he. 

“To me?” haughtily. 

“Yes. To your own royal, high excellency! I have noticed 
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a sort of chill between you and him all the afternoon; a regular 
cucumber coldness.” 

“You notice a great many things, it seems to me,” angrily. 

“ Well—what are one’s eyes for ?” 

“If you imagine he has annoyed me in any way, you are 
mistaken. I think him a very disagreeable person—nothing more.” 

“That won’t count in a tournament. He’s about the best 
player I ever met. Private player I mean, but even if it came 
to public playing—You'll win with him, Nell. You two will be 
the winners, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Oh, no! I shall handicap him too heavily. I can’t playa 
bit when people are looking on. However good a player he may 
be, he will lose with me.” 

“Not a bit of it. He'll win! Pull yourself together, and the 
game’s your own.” 

“Well, I don’t care whether it is or not,” says Nell with a little 
frown. “I think they might have drawn me with some one 


” 


else—-—- 

MacNamara shakes his head solemnly at her. 

“Do you suspect them?” asks he. “Are you suggesting 
that there was foul play? How could they arrange the draw- 
ing? And even if they could, why should they have elected 
you to be the partner of Wortley?” 

“Yes, yes,” says she quickly. “Of course it is all right. 
They would never have put Sir Stephen and me together. 
Everybody must know that I Zate Sir Stephen.” 

At this instant someone appears on the right of the table. 
Neither of them had seen his approach. 

“Tt is our turn now, Miss Prendergast,” says Sir Stephen in a 


perfectly even tone. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘« All women born are so perverse 
No man need boast their love possessing. 
If nought seem better, nothing’s worse, 
All women born are so perverse. 
From Adam’s wife, that proved a curse 
Though God had made her for a blessing, 
All women bern are so perverse, 
No man need boast their love possessing.” 


NELL rises and goes with him ; she is a little perturbed. Had he 
heard that last speech of hers? No. Surely not. He seems quite 
as usual. But silent, very silent. His silence gives Nell a chance. 
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» “Sir Stephen!” says she coldly. “It is quite absurd your 
having me for your partner. I can’t play at all. Is it not 
possible to get it rearranged? There are so many others, and 
all such good tennis players. Won’t you see about it?” 

“You mean,” says Wortley, speaking for the first time since 
she has left McNamara and gone with him towards the tennis 
court. “You mean that you don’t want to play with me.” 

“Certainly not! What I meant was that it is a pity that you 
should lose. If / withdraw they will have another lottery, and you 
will probably get some one else who will prove a good partner.” 

“T have already an excellent partner,” says Wortley. He does 
not look at her as he says it. The compliment falls indeed very 
flat. His voice is cold, indifferent, immovable. 

“Tam afraid you know very little about it, if you say that,” says 
Nell icily. “ I am the worst tennis player in the world—at times.” 

“I shall risk it. There is something dogged in his air. 
“And even,” slowly, “if you are not up to the mark—to 
your usual mark, I mean, I have seen you play—I daresay I 
shall be able to pull you through.” There is a distinct deter- 
mination in his whole manner that annoys her. “To tell you 
the truth,” continues he, always without looking at her however, 
“JT distrust that bat of Berkley’s—the string that has so nobly 
held it together up to this, must be nearly worn through now.” 

“He will probably get a fresh bit.” Nell’s tone is without 
interest, secretly she is furious at his offer to “ pull her through.” 
Such miserable conceit—such overbearing vanity, etc. “There 
is one thing, however, I think I had better mention. I,” very 
clearly, “object to having my balls poached.” 

“I shall remember. I have not, however, that objection 
myself. If any ball of mine comes your way, and you think you 
can take it safely, I shall be immensely glad if you will do so.” 

Nell makes no reply to this. “Odious man,” she says to 
herself. It had given her great satisfaction to forbid him to 
touch her balls, but now that she has done so, her heart sinks. 
If he doesn’t help her, the small chance that there is of their 
winning is entirely at an end; their downfall will be an igno- 
minious one indeed, and to be connected with defeat—! Defeat 
is always bitter to her! 

But to go back now—to give in—and to him. To ask him to 
help her! No. It is not to be thought of for a moment. 

2 
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After all, if he does lose, it will be a very good thing, and make 
him less assured of himself in the future. It is unpleasant, 
however, to be the one to make him or any one lose. Oh! if 
only she could play up for once in her life, and help to win this 
match without his assistance. Sometimes she can play quite 
surprisingly, but, unfortunately, not when there is an audience. 
The very fact of people looking on, and expecting wonders from 
her, puts her off her stroke. 

“Shail I go and see when we are to begin?” asks Wortley 
courteously. 

“Yes. Please.” 

Nell, waiting in rather a quaking mood for his return, finds 
herself standing almost under a huge escallonia bush—half 
hidden by it indeed. From the other side a voice reaches her. 

“Oh! no,” someone is saying. “ Poor Sir Stephen! He has not 
the /east chance. He plays quite splendidly himself, but he will 
be far too heavily handicapped by Miss Prendergast to do any- 
thing. She——” The voice and its owner have evidently turned 
a corner and are gone. The voice was the voice of Mrs. Chance. 

‘All at once a change takes place in Nell. Her heart seems to 
leap up within her, and grows strong and brave. She gives the 
racket she is holding a little swing. Zhatwoman! Ah / 

When Sir Stephen, a few minutes later, returns hurriedly to 
tell her they are to begin now, he finds her looking almost Za//, 
with her cheeks delicately flushed, and her eyes alight. What 
has happened to her? Her very step seems to have caught 
additional elasticity. He is indeed hard put to it to keep up 
with her, as she goes to the field of battle. The very way she 
grasps her racket breathes of slaughter. Positively there is a 
smile upon her lips. Finally, to his everlasting astonishment, 
she turns to him as they take their places, and whispers to him, 
sharply, eagerly : 

“We shall win!” 

There is a touch of camaraderie in her whole air. Has she 
forgotten the late feud ? 

* * , * ‘ * * * 

“Qh! there is Nell going to play,” cries Cecilia suddenly, “I 
must get nearer to watch her.” Many people on the seats 
round her had left and taken up positions farther down, feeling 
a little pleasurable excitement over this final set. The man 
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with the disreputable racket, and his partner (now looking a 
little frowsy, and with her hair in a melancholy state of collapse), 
are looking full of hope and courage, and are already indeed 
quite giving themselves airs—nodding blithely to their intimate 
friends and backers, as though to say: “It is all right now. 
The day is ours! If we have beaten all along the line so far, 
there is nothing to dread!” And indeed, a few whispers of 
Nell’s playing have been circulating—of her want of nerve— 
her uncertainty—-the trick she has of putting her balls into the 
net, when frightened, etc. 

Mrs. Chance especially has been going about breathing little 
sentences to this effect, and, “ Such a pity poor dear Sir Stephen, 
who really you know plays beautifully, should have been drawn 
with such an uncertain player.” 

Cecilia looks round to find someone to escort her to a better 
place for looking on; but Stairs only is beside her, Even the 
good-looking boy has flitted across the ground to make a bet 
with a friend on the coming event. 

“There is a shady seat over there where you can see well, I 
think,” says Stairs. “Shall we try it?” 

Cecilia rises eagerly. 

“Darling old Nell, I wish she could win, if only to vex that 
horrid Mrs. Chance,” says she, some of the latter’s velvety speeches 
about Nell having reached her. 

The spot chosen by Stairs is a little remote from the others. 
A small, rustic seat under a huge branching elm, that makes a 
splendid umbrella to keep off the burning sun, and although it 
places them a little behind the other onlookers, still there is a 
capital view of the court and the players. 

“Oh, what a lovely spot you have chosen, Phil,” says Cecilia 
settling herself daintily with her back against the trunk of the 
grand old tree. All round the scene is very fair—the heat soft 
and languorous; a little silken breeze is blowing, and from the 
meadows down below small white-brown seeds of thistle-down 
are floating through the golden air. 


‘Tt is the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air.” 


Stairs, whose every fibre thrills to her voice, pales a little 
beneath that friendly “ Phil.” How it brings back all. Those 


dear sweet days . . . all. 
2* 
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Ever since that hour when he had unexpectedly come upon 
her and her husband in the wood he had lived in a sort of hell. 
He had thought of her in many ways during that cruel time 
in India and afterwards on his return—as married—as happy 
in her married life—as unhappy—but somehow he had never 
thought of her as a mother! 

The sight of the boy Geoffrey had been a death-blow—a stab 
—from which he could not recover; she—his little love—his 
sweetheart—the pretty child he had left—the mother of another 
man’s son ! 

When first he saw the boy, with his strong likeness to 
Cecilia, a sort of frenzy seized him. He knew then what 
murderers must feel before they commit the vilest crime of 
all. That she should have borne a son to him—his rival! He 
could have cursed Gaveston aloud for that. If she had remained 
childless—God knows what thoughts worked in Philip Stairs’ 
mind, but I think he could have forgiven her more easily—but 
for the child. 

And yet to curse Gaveston! Having seen him it seemed 
hard—impossible. That kindly honest gentleman! Stairs 
knew he would have been glad to find him a scoundrel—an 
irredeemable brute—but Gaveston was a man that no other man 
could ever despise. 

He saw that, being no fool,and his misery grew. Did she 
love him? Could she? That man—so much older than herself 
—her sweet, her /ovely self! It was certainly possible. The 
man was lovable in many ways, and there was the boy—the 
child! That tie of all things the strongest. No, he was cast 
behind—forgotten—left dying on the road of her life—sighing 
his time away, with 


‘* Love going out in despair.” 


Cecilia has been talking gently all this time—he answering 
mechanically. 

“TI really think Nell will win after all,” cries she suddenly, 
leaning forward, her arms upon her knees. “Oh, what a 
beautiful serve! Did you see how it ran along the ground? He 
couldn’t take it—that immaculate person with the queer old 
racket. There again! And Nell—why she usually can’t play a 
bit in public, you know—but now——” 


“She is doing splendidly,” says Stairs, who in spite of the 
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belief that he is for ever beyond amusement of any kind is now 
growing interested. “And yet someone told me she couldn’t 
play a screw.” 

“Ah! that was Mrs. Chance, she hates poor Nell,” says 
Cecilia, whispering to him as one would to an old and appreciated 


friend. “She’s very dangerous. She’d say anything if she didn’t 
like one.” 


“ She doesn’t like you!” 

“Me! Oh,no. Not a scrap,” says Cecilia. “And I’m so 
glad. I hate people whom J/ hate to like me!” 

“Poor people!” says Stairs. 

Cecilia laughs. 

“You needn’t be so very sympathetic,” says she. “I don’t 
hate you!” 

“No?” Stairs turns aside abruptly—a branch growing over- 
his head has apparently attracted his attention. “That is good 
of you,” says he in a would-be indifferent tone. 

“ There, what a stroke,” cries Cecilia excitedly. “Why, Nell 
is excelling herself. Oh! a good serve, again! Dzd you see that? 
Ah, if only she can keep it up—but poor old Nell is so nervous.” 

“She doesn’t seem nervous to-day.” 

“No. I can’t think why. There again!” as Nell, much 
more to her own surprise than anyone else’s, plays a ball into 
such an unexpected corner as no man can reach. In fact, Nell 
is playing to-day as she never played before, and as in all 
probability she will never play again. Her nerves have turned 
to steel, and her whole blood is on fire. 

“ She and Wortley will win,” says Stairs, 

“T hope so! ”—she looks at him. “ Don’t you?” 

“You know I do.” His desire for Nell’s victory is now indeed 
very keen. He is leaning forward in quite an excited way, and 
his whole expression has altered. He is another being—he is 
the man Cecilia had known six years ago. 

For a little time she looks at him as if taking in this sudden 
wonderful change, that, alas! brings back to her the past with 
most unfortunate vividness. She moves a little nearer to him— 
she feels happier with him. He is so like what he used to be— 
her friend—her chum ! 

“Phil!” says she impulsively. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Dife of Jobn Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough.* 


By GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, kK.P., etc., etc. 


A CORDIAL welcome should be given to the two pleasant volumes 
now before us—“ The Life of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough,” by General Viscount Wolseley—not only on account 
of the theme, but also because of the many high qualifications 
of the author for the task to which he addressed himself, and 
which he has now accomplished with so much skill and ability. 
It is true that numerous biographies of the great commander 
whose name is so imperishably blended with the destinies of 
England, have already appeared. But a thoroughly complete 
and satisfactory one was still required. And Lord Wolseley has 
supplied that want in the book now produced—wherein he has 
found much to say about the picturesque period included 
between the year 1650 and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and has said it well, too. Indeed, notwithstanding the 
labour and research which sucha task necessitated, it may be 
inferred that it was a congenial one to him. For historic 
biography is the most fascinating branch of literature alike to 
writer and reader. And while Marlborough lived through a 
brilliant and highly important period of English history, a large 
section of that period was dramatically embodied in one great 
central figure—himself. Moreover, during his childhood and 
boyhood, the small world around him was, so to say, divided 
into Cavaliers and Roundheads—his father, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, being one of the former. And as Coleridge has very 
justly observed, the great peculiarity about the movements of 
those times was, that so much could be said in favour of both 
parties. For though the Cavalier was certainly more gallant, 
romantic, and generous, the Puritan, in his turn, had many 
sterling and excellent qualities which, in spite of his “canting 
vulgarity,” entitled him to respect likewise. Thus, even from 
the commencement, the background of Marlborough’s life was 
full of picturesque incident. And as time passed on, many of 
the events and vicissitudes of his subsequent career were so 
* In Two Volumes, R. Bentley & Son 
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strange and startling—especially when viewed in their twofold 
relation to the history of his times—that they seem almost to 
have the glow of romance about them. Meanwhile, Lord 
Wolseley has now written the story of this marvellous career in 
language at once clear and vigorous, and with a simplicity of 
diction for which he is much to be commended. In short, he 
writes as a soldier should do—straightforwardly, and to the 
point. And though, as a rule, he dispenses with rhetorical 
embellishments of every kind, he always expresses himself 
lucidly and forcibly, and with a happy adjustment of word to 
thought, which makes what he writes very pleasant reading 
indeed. His narrative, too, moves briskly on from first to last. 
And yet there is no lack in it of the cogitatio et commentatio 
insisted on by Cicero. For at every important step he pauses 
to balance his judgment with care and caution; and at the 
same time to analyse the ethical problems presented by Marl 
borough’s life, and the complex motives and influences by which 
his conduct was swayed. 

The result is, therefore, that we are herewith presented with 
a vivid picture of the life and times of his hero, sketched with 
manifest fidelity, and containing so much that is fresh as well as 
interesting that we hail it with pleasure. For every renewed 
effort to form an impartial estimate of the character and genius 
of the great leader—who ever made a mistake—is both 
welcome and valuable. And inthe record of his actions now 
before us, it is evider.t that the author’s aim has been to discover 
the truth (so far as it was possible to do so), and then to set it 
down honestly and faithfully. 

John Churchill, afterwards the renowned Duke of Marlbrough, 
was born at Ash House, near Axminster, in 1650; and the green 
and fertile valley in which he first saw the light is thus felicitously 
described by the author: 

“The traveller who visits the birthplace of Marlborough will 
not be rewarded by any striking scenery. But association will 
give interest to a spot not otherwise remarkable. And if I 
dwell on the surroundings of the house in which he spent the 
first ten years of his eventful life, it is because I feel that his 
strong personality has power to lend charm to a humble land- 
scape and dignity to a peaceful valley. . . . The place, the 
very air, seems charged with reminiscences of the great man 
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who first drew breath here. Yet there is nothing in the scenery 
of this placid valley to justify the theory that man’s mind takes 
a tone and colouring from its early surroundings. It is, indeed, 
difficult to realise that its smooth, grassy banks were once torn 
by the feet of contending armies, that its hillsides rang with the 
clash of swords and the din of war, and that nigh ten centuries 
ago thousands of Norse warriors trampled its rich meadows as 
they fled to their ships before the victorious Saxons.* The 
little stream which circles round what was once the park, or, as 
it was styled in the Restoration period, the ‘barton’ of Ash 
House, has been known as the Warlake ever since that Saxon 
victory. It crosses the Axminster Road near Ash House at a 
spot still called The King’s Field. And we learn from local 
folklore that until recently, the children of the neighbourhood 
prattled of the time when that brook ran red with the blood of 
Norse warriors, and that there was hardly a grown man between 
Axminster and the sea who, if obliged to cross the Warlake by 
night, was not sensible of a certain creeping sensation of super- 
stitious terror. 

“Ash House lies about two miles west of the drowsy little 
stone-built town of Axminster, and about one hundred and fifty 
by rail from London. It is well situated, though like most 
English dwellings of the same period, it stands low—on the left, 
or eastern bank of the Axe, from which it is distant some five 
hundred yards, It was partly burnt during the civil wars which, 
about 1642, began to surge westward into Somerset and Devon.” 

In an orchard to the rear of the house there still stands the old 
family chapel, a little slated building of the same Perpendicular 
style as the mansion, in which Marlborough and most -of his 
brothers and sisters were baptized. And close by, there is one 
of the ancient fish ponds with which Ash House was once 
provided ; and the site of the level bowling alley can also still 
be distinctly traced. 

The author then adds, “Born here ten years before the 
Restoration, Marlborough’s earliest recollections were of civil 
war. Stories of hard-fought fights had inflamed his young 
imagination. Sites of camps, new and ancient, lay thick around 
his home, and the old folk, far and near, were wont to amuse 
their children with war stories and legends of Saxon heroes and 


* The battle of Brunenburgh was fought close to Axminster about a thousand years ago. 
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Danish invaders. Brought up among those who had fought for 
the king, his young companions were the sons of Cavaliers who 
had charged at Naseby or bled at Edgehill. The stories of these 
events were then household words in every neighbouring hall ; 
and the dented breastpiece and notched sword hanging in the 
parlour, bore silent witness to hard blows given and received for 
unfortunate Charles. Taught by a ruined Cavalier father to hate 
the canting Puritan and to ridicule his vulgarity, the chivalry of 
the unselfish Royalist appealed all the more strongly to the 
heroic sympathies of the boy, while the remembrance of the 
overwhelming misfortunes of the picturesque Royal martyr 
appealed to his imagination and excited his compassion. Thus, 
whatever effect the peaceful character of the surrounding scenery 
may have had upon him, the atmosphere of his early home could 
not fail to arouse within him a healthy personal ambition, and 
to tinge his young dreams with enthusiasm.” 

A contrast is then drawn between the present appearance of 
Ash House, and what it was in days of yore. For having been 
dismantled as a gentleman’s residence in 1782, it has now 
degenerated into a mere farmhouse, with such untidy and 
unlovely surroundings, that it is difficult to identify it with the 
stately Tudor mansion of former years. But the old garden 
is still very interesting. For though with its crumbling walls, 
withered fruit trees, and neglected, moss-grown paths, it is now 
more of a memorial ground than a pleasance—it still wears the 
form and semblance of what it once was. And as you tread its 
silent alleys, it is so strangely reminiscent of the past, that, 
insensibly, you repeople it with the forms of those who have 
been dust and ashes for centuries. And above all, you seem to 
see before you the handsome, light-hearted boy who used to 
play there in his careless childhood ; and in whose position at 
that period there was nothing to suggest or foreshadow the 
great future that was in store for him. 

Alluding to this ancient pleasance the author says: “Surely 
the imagination is more fired, and national sentiment more 
roused by a visit to the spot where one of our greatest country- 
men was born and passed his childhood, than by any written 
record of his deeds!” 

And a little further on he adds: “ The sight of this once goodly 
country house revives stirring memories of gallant Drakes and 
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Powlets, and other neighbouring squires, who fought and suffered 
for their unworthy king ; and their very names remind us of the 
long struggle between ruler and people in this distant corner of 
England. Local tradition is also still full of stories about the ill- 
starred son of Lucy Walters who landed hard by, with a hand- 
ful of followers, and whose abortive career presents such a con- 
trast to that of his early friend and comrade, Jack Churchill, who 
knew not failure. In this spot, too, we recall Monmouth’s 
Rebellion—in the suppression of which Churchill took such a 
leading part—and we pass naturally from the fate of Monmouth 
to the ‘Bloody Assize, ordered and directed by Churchill’s 
merciless master, whose memory is still execrated in the South- 
western counties. Thus a visit to Ash House is like opening a 
page of history inscribed with the names of kings and princes 
and mighty warriors ; and looking at the hill across the river, we 
reflect that in 1688 it was there that Orange William met John, 
Lord Churchill.” 

But Marlborough was not permitted to remain long in peace 
and safety amid the green shades and in the tranquil seclusion 
of his remote Devonshire home. On the contrary, having 
obtained an ensigncy in the Foot Guards, and been appointed 
page to the Duke of York (afterwards James II.) he was 
launched on the treacherous tide of Court life when only about six- 
teen, and at a time when two distinct influences were at work— 
the political scepticism incident on the execution of Charles I., and 
the terrible decline of morals which was the natural and inevitable 
outcome of Puritanical austerity. Thus the young page had, so 
to say, no chance; and the temptations by which he was 
assailed, and the various occasions on which he yielded to them, 
are all set forth without any attempt to whitewash him or 
palliate his delinquencies. Nevertheless, after a telling and 
graphic description of the Restoration Court, the author makes 
the following plea for his hero: “ The more thoroughly we realise 
the public corruption and private depravity of English Court life 
during the twenty-eight years previous to the Great Revolution, 
the more difficult it is to believe in the virtue of any woman or 
the honesty of any man educated in that polluted atmosphere. 
Yet it is amid these surroundings that John Churchill passed his 
years from boyhood to early middle age. His faults no doubt 
were many—but the reader who studies his character will freely 
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acknowledge them to have been the faults of the age he lived in 
—while his sturdy Protestantism, the honesty which caused him 
to refuse the great bribes with which he was more than once 
tempted, and his many other good qualities, wereall hisown. In 
the virtues of public and private life he was far ahead of his 
fellow-courtiers ; and few of his contemporaries passed as un- 
sullied as he did, through the temptations which surrounded his 
early manhood.” A little later on, the author gives a very able 
character-sketch of the two royal brothers—of Charles, the 
careless voluptuary, and the fanatic, though equally immoral, 
James*—whom, as he says, Nature designed for an inquisitor, 
though the accident of birth made himaking. And then comes 
one of the most interesting passages in Marlborough’s life— 
namely, his courtship of, and ultimate marriage to, the handsome 
and fascinating Sarah Jennings whom, notwithstanding her im- 
perious and exacting temper, he loved with a love which nothing 
could alienate or estrange to the last hour of his existence.+ 
Indeed, his unswerving devotion to his wife, his children, and his 
home—wherever that home might be, whether in a London 
lodging or in the stately palace of Blenheim—runs like a golden 
thread through the warp and woof of his career, and brightens 
many a dark line of it. Nay, more, it proves that the man’s 
nature must have been, originally, an essentially fine one. And 
though it was smirched and sullied by intercourse with the 
world (that mysterious abstraction which is held responsible for 
so much misdoing), traces of his higher and better self always 
existed ; and imparted such a charm to his whole personality 
that in spite of his faults it is impossible to read the story of his 
life without feeling attracted towards him and being deeply 
interested in all that he did. 

Meantime, the details of his courtship and his quaint love 
letters—many of which are given— reveal that it was the custom 
of the time, or at least of the Court—for young ladies to receive 

* As Mary of Modena said of her unfaithful husband, ‘‘ The king was ready to sacrifice 
his throne to a belief, but he had not force of mind to give upa mistress.” 

+ A very touching anecdote is related concerning her beautiful, amber-coloured hair, of 
which he was extremely proud. One day ina fit of petulance she cut off a quantity of 
her shining tresses and threw them upon a table in his room—where she knew they would 
catch his eye—in the hope of making him angry. But it would seem that the incident 
had not that effect upon him. For at his death, many years afterwards, these coils of 


glittering hair were found locked up in his secret drawer among his most cherished 
possessions. 
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visits from gentlemen in their private apartments at night, with- 
out any suspicion of impropriety attaching to it. For in one of 
these curiously-worded epistles he says, “ Pray let me hear from 
you, and at what time you will be so kind as to let me come 
and see you to-night.” And in another, “If the Duchess (of 
York’), sees company I hope you will be there, but if she does 
not, I beg you will then let me see you in your chamber, if it be 
but for one hour.” However, primitive and peculiar as these 
letters are, they contain some passages which breathe the most 
fervent devotion, and which prove that’ though love may have 
many dialects it has, after all, but one language. Take, for 
example, the following: “I do love and adore you with all my 
heart and soul—so much, that by all that is good, I do and will 
ever be better pleased with your happiness than my own ; but, oh, 
my soul, if we might be both happy, what inexpressible joy that 
would be! . . . . I will not dare to expect more favour 
than you shall think fit to give me, but could you love me, I 
think the happiness would be so great that it would make me 
immortal.” It is characteristic of the man, too, that he continued 
to write in the same strain even when he was married. And in 
a letter written after the birth of his second child, he says to his 
absent wife: “Iam impatient to have you with me; do not 
lose a moment in coming to him who loves you above his own 
soul.”* 

Then follows an account of his struggles, as a young husband 
and father, to maintain his family on small means. But these 
struggles were not severe ; neither did they last long—as he had 
already made a name for himself. For during the campaign of 
1672, which brought the French armies to the gates of Amster- 
dam, and so greatly imperilled the United Provinces—he dis- 
tinguished himself so much that Turenne (under whom he 
served for five years) predicted that he would one day bea great 
man. And subsequently Louis XIV. thanked him publicly at 
the head of his army for his services, and promised to use his 
influence with the king of England to procure him future pro- 
motion. Indeed, thenceforward his course, though often delayed 
and impeded, was steadily onwards and upwards to the shining 
heights of military glory, which were his goal. And the record 
of that course is replete with instruction as well as interest. 

 P. 242 Vol. 2. 
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Because it shows what an incalculable amount of preparation is 
necessary, what mighty obstacles have to be encountered, and 
what almost overwhelming’ difficulties must be grappled with 
and overcome before the future leader is qualified for the task 
he has to accomplish and the part he is to perform on the great 
theatre of events. Besides, as has been said, to the ge .eral 
reader, the story of Marldorough’s wondrous career has the 
charm of novelty in addition to other things. For though in the 
galaxy of brilliant names which illumine our military annals 
there are few, if any, which Englishmen regard with greater 
pride than his—the vast majority of his countrymen are still 
very imperfectly acquainted with the solid foundation on which 
his fame rests; with the prominent part he took in bringing 
about the Revolution of 1688, with the inestimable services he 
rendered to the cause of European freedom, and with the un- 
broken chain of military successes whereby he won his right to 
the place in history which he now occupies. 

The narrative of the battle of Sedgemoor, which was fought 
about seven years after his marriage, is very stirring and 
exciting. And an additional element of interest is imparted to 
it by the author's comments and criticisms on Monmouth’s 
ineptitude, and his fatal blunders—which seem all the deeper 
and graver when contrasted with Marlborough’s clever and 
brilliant tactics, whereby he was always able to anticipate the 
enemy’s movements and intentions, and adopt expedients to 
frustrate them. The battle of Sedgemoor is now an almost 
forgotten page of history. But it ought not so to be. For 
while in the first place, previous to it the luckless Monmouth 
was proclaimed king of England, and after it he lost his head— 
it is further signalised as being the last battle that was fought 
on English ground. In the following paragraph, the author 
describes the scene presented by Bridgewater (the adjoining 
town) on the day before the engagement took place :— 

“The thriving little town of Bridgewater presented an 
animated and picturesque scene on that Sunday afternoon. The 
diminutive harbour, filled with coasting craft, told of unusual 
commercial activity, and the narrow streets and lanes, crowded 
with red-coated deserters from the Militia, and with rough scythe- 
men in the homespun of the neighbouring hills, proclaimed un- 
wonted excitement. The clank of swords and spurs upon the 
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rough cobble pavement, the beating of drums,and the noisy revelry 
of soldiers living at free quarters, resounded on all sides. The 
day was long remembered from its stirring events. During the 
forenoon Monmouth’s move across the river to the Castle Field 
had caused a great stir in the town. There had been many 
solemn leave-takings in anticipation of the march into Cheshire ; 
but as soon as it was rumoured that an attack on the enemy’s camp 
was intended, the excitement knew no bounds. It was felt that 
whatever might be each man’s individual fate, the coming battle 
must make or mar the cause for which they had taken up 
arms. Hundreds of women bade good-bye to husbands, brothers, 
and sweethearts, and many a sobbing mother kissed for the 
last time her stout-limbed son, The ‘God-speed’ spoken then 
was no mere conventional farewell; it was a solemn prayer, a 
heartfelt aspiration for the success of what was believed to be 
a holy cause.” 

The description of the battle then follows, with all its painful 
and harrowing details; for as the author says: “The sun never 
shone through a day of more wicked or brutal butchery.” And 
as the evening drew on, and threw lengthened shadows from 
bush and mound across the dreary moorland, nearly every tree 
by the roadside had swinging from its branches the body of 
some poor weaver or Mendip miner who had fought bravely for 
what he believed to be the right—for the religion and liberties 
of his country—and whose only crime had been that he was not 
on the winning side.” 

The author's remarks on the movements and operations which 
preceded the engagement will likewise be read with much 
interest, and are valuable as coming from one whose own 
scientific knowledge and experience enable him to speak with 
authority on such points. In one part he says: “Throughout 
all Marlborough’s campaigns he understood by instinct, as it 
were, what his enemy was about, what his aims were, and how he 
meant to accomplish them. From aclose and minute study of the 
possible he was able to calculate the probable, and from a know- 
ledge of his opponent’s character and ability and his way of 
looking at things—to determine with almost prophetic accuracy 
the general course of events. To realise what is going on 
beyond a range of hills, or any other barrier to human vision 
and out of reach of reconnoitring parties, is the problem which 
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confronts the military commander. And on the correct solution 
of that problem depends greatly the success of all military 
operations.” 

The capture of Cork and Kinsale in 1690, are also very 
vigorously described. But these and other minor successes 
which Marlborough obtained about this time, were the mere 
coruscations of his military glory—of what he was to achieve in 
the brilliant years to come. And they were preceded and 
followed by many long parentheses of inaction which were very 
irksome to his high-soaring energetic spirit. However, Marl- 
borough’s life was seldom barren of vicissitudes. And during 
some of these periods of enforced idleness, it so happened that 
he had to fight one of his hardest battles—though it was not 
fought with might and main. For William III., had always 
regarded him with distrust and suspicion (not altogether un- 
mingled with professional jealousy), and on one occasion—for 
some mysterious and still only partially-explained cause, had 
actually sent him to the Tower. But this adroit and resourceful 
diplomatist—of whom it was said that while his person was 
beautiful, his manner was simply irresistible—at length so com- 
pletely succeeded in overcoming the king’s dislike, that he was 
made governor to the little Duke of Gloucester, then nine 
years old,* and ultimately appointed Plenipotentiary and 
Commander in Chief of His Majesty’s forces in Holland. 

This was, of course, mainly owing to the fact that the king 
had at last become thoroughly convinced of his consummate 
genius in the art of war, as well as of his skill in diplomacy. 
But there was another side to the question. For he (William) 
was extremely unpopular at the time, and fully realizing how 
weak his hold upon the country was, he knew that it behoved him 
to have at his right hand a man of such weight and influence as 
Marlborough. The author when dealing with this subject says: 
“No Englishman of weight or power regarded William with 
affection ; Anne, the heiress presumptive, was openly hostile, and 
dangers political and military threatened him both at home and 
abroad. Moreover, the recollection that James was rightfully 
king remained firmly rooted in the minds of the peers and 
landed gentry—and he still reigned in the hearts of thousands. 


* The king on this occasion said to him with the utmost suavity—‘‘ Make my nephew 
like yourself, my Lord, and he will not want accomplishments.” 
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The hunting squire was by nature a Jacobite. He hated Popery 
—but he had no love for the principles of the Revolution; and 
as he caroused with his neighbour he drank the health of his 
rightful sovereign. Cromwell’s austere rule had served to 
heighten the loyal sentiment which clung round the fallen House 
of Stuart, and James’s father was generally regarded by the 
gentry as a martyr of blessed memory. But above all, both 
father and son were Englishmen, whilst the puny, dyspeptic 
prince who now ruled over them was only a Dutchman.” 

It was in 1701 that Marlborough was appointed to command 
the forces in Holland, and it was in the succeeding year that 
that brilliant decade began during which he was to make his 
country great and his own name immortal. Indeed, whatever 
may have been the sins and offences of his previous career, his 
life at that period seems to have been consecrated to the loftiest 
ideals which can influence human conduct. For his object was 
to rescue the weak from the grasp of the strong; to avenge the 
wrongs of the unjustly oppressed ; to preserve public rights and 
maintain the balance of power in Europe by crushing Louis XIV., 
and defeating his ambitious designs; and to cover his own 
country with glory, and thereby raise her to a first-rate Power— 
which she then became. 

But for a narration of these wondrous achievements we must look 
to the next instalment of Lord Wolseley’s work; as the period 
comprehended in the volumes before us ends with 1702. How- 
ever, we have to thank him for having enriched our literature 
with a most interesting and accurate account of England and 
her shifting scenes during that time. An account in which he 
has traced the current of her social and domestic life, as well as 
that of the great events which have changed the fate of nations ; 
and wherein we find many searching summaries of character— 
brief biographies of the men of the day—which are sketched with 
so much insight and penetration that they add considerably to the 
merits of the book. But above all, we have to congratulate him 
on his presentment of his hero. The mighty and indomitable 
leader, the astute statesman, and the brilliant administrator 
round whose memory (in spite of his dark deeds) such an 
unfading halo of interest still clings, that while reading the story 
of his life, as set forth in these pages, we feel irresistibly inclined 
to say with Bolingbroke, “He was so great a man that I have 
forgotten his failings.” M. E. V. C. 








A DREADFUL NIGHT. 


H Dreadful Higbt. 
A HUNTER’S TALE RETOLD. 
By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 


ONLY he who has been haunted by a dream, a black horror of 
the night so real and terrible that many days of repugnance and 
effort are needed to purge the mind of its ugly details, can 
understand how a dream that was a fact—a horrible waking 
fantasy, grotesque and weird, a repetition in hard actuality of the 
ingenious terrors of sleep—clings to him who, with his faculties 
about him and all his senses on the alert, has experienced it. 
Some five years ago I was hunting in the south-west corner of 
Colorado, where the great mountain spurs slope down in rocky 
ravines and gullies from the inland ranges towards the green 
plains along the course of the Rio San Juan. I had left my 
camp, late one afternoon, in charge of my trusty comrade, Will 
Hartland—a braver or more faithful little fellow by the way never 
put foot into a Mexican stirrup—and had wandered off alone into 
the scrub. Some five or six miles from the tents I stalked and 
wounded a prong-buck. He was so hard hit that I already smelt 
venison in the supper pot, and followed the broad trail he had 
left with the utmost eagerness. We crossed a couple of stony 
ridges with their deep intervening hollows, and came at last into 
a wild desolate gorge, full of loose rocks and bushes, and 
ribboned with game tracks, but otherwise a most desolate and 
God-forsaken place, where no man had been, or might come for 
fifty years. Here I sighted my venison staggering down the 
glen and dashed after it as fast as I could foot it, through the 
bushy tangles, and the dry, slippery, summer grass. In a few 
hundred yards the valley became a pass, and in a score more the 
steep bare sides had drawn in until they were walls on either 
hand, and the way trailed along the bottom of what was little 
better than a knife-cleft in the hills. I was a good runner, and the 
hunter blood was hot within me ; my moccasins flashed through 
the yellow herbage ; my cheeks burnt with excitement ; I dropped 
my gun to be the freer—the quarry was plunging along only 
ten yards ahead and seemed a certain victim! In front was the 
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outing of that narrow ravine—the long reaches of the silver San 
Juan twining in countless threads through interminable leagues 
of patsure and forest beyond—I sawit all like a beautiful picture 
in the narrow black frame of the rocks; the evening wind blew 
softly up the canon, and the sky was already gorgeous and livid 
with the streaks of sunset! Another ten yards and we were 
flying down the narrowest part of the defile, the beast-path 
under our feet hardly a foot wide, and almost hidden by long, 
wiry dead grass. Suddenly the wounded buck, now within my 
grasp, staggered up on to its hind legs in a mad fit of terror, 
just as, with a shout of triumph, I leapt up to it, and in half a 
breathing space—in less time than it takes to write, but too 
iate to stop my fatal rush—I and the stag were reeling on the very 
brink of a horrible funnel, a slippery yellow slope that had 
opened suddenly before us, leading down to a cavernous mouth, 
gaping, dark and dreadful in the heart of the earth. With a 
shout louder than my yell of triumph, staring at that 
horrible place, I threw up my hands and tried in vain to stop, 
it was too late, I felt my feet slip from under me, and the horrible 
attraction of that cruel trap drew me away, and in a second, 
shouting and plunging, and clutching at the rotten herbage, I 
was flying downwards. I caught a last glimpse of the San Juan 
twining pearly-pink under the sunset through leagues of green 
velvet verdure, and the blaze of the sky overhead crimson and 
green and sapphire, and then I was spinning into darkness, horrible 
Egyptian darkness, through which I fell for a giddy, senseless 
moment or two, and then landed with a thud which ought to have 
killed me but did not, bruised and nearly senseless, on a soft 
quaggy mound of something that seemed to sink under my 
weight like a feather bed. 

So impossible does it seem to give an adequate iden i in honest 
black and white of what followed, that I am half inclined to leave 
the task unattempted. Yet I will try, for my experiences were 
so strange and terrible that they deserve telling however poorly. 
My first sensation on recovering consciousness was that of an 
overpowering smell, a sickly, deadly taint in the air that there was 
no growing accustomed to, and which, after a few gasps, seemed 
to have run its deadly venom into every corner of my frame, 
and, turning my blood yellow, to have transformed my constitution 
into keeping with its own accursed nature. It was a damp, 
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musty, charnel-house smell, stale and wicked, with the breath 
of the slaughter-pit in it, an aroma of blood and corruption in- 
finitely discomforting. I sat up and glared about in the gloom, 
and then I carefully felt my limbs up and down. All were safe 
and sound, and I was unhurt, though as sore and bruised as though 
my body had stood a long day’s pummelling. Next I groped round 
me in the pitchy dark, and soon touched the still warm body of 
the dead buck I had shot, and on which indeed I was sitting. 
Still feeling about, on the other side was something soft and 
furry too ; I touched and patted it, and in a minute recognised 
with a start that my fingers were deep in the curly mane of a 
bull bison. I pulled, and the curly mane came off in stinking 
tufts, for that bull bison had been lying there six months or 
more. All about me, wherever I felt, was cold, clammy fur and 
hair and hoofs -and bare ribs and bones mixed in dim confusion, 
and as that wilderness of death unfolded itself in the darkness to 
me, and the fetid close atmosphere mounted to my head, my 
strong nerves began to tremble like harp-strings in a storm, and 
my heart, that I had always thought terror-proof, to patter like a 
girl’s. 

Plunging and slipping I got upon my feet, and then became 
conscious of a dim circle of twilight far above, representing the 
hole through which my luckless self had fallen. It was fading 
in the twilight outside every moment, and was already so slightly 
luminous that my hand, held in front of me, looked ghostly and 
scarcely discernible. With a groan I began to explore slowly 
round the walls of my prison,,and with a heart that grew sicker 
and sicker and sensations that you can imagine better than I 
can describe, I traced the jagged but unbroken circle of a great 
chamber in the underground, a hundred feet long, perhaps, by 
fifty across—a chamber with cruel, remorseless walls, that rose, 
sloping gently inwards from an uneven, horrible floor of hides 
and bones, to that narrow neck far overhead, where the stars 
were already twinkling in a cloudless sky. By this time I was 
fairly frightened, and alas! that it should be written, the cold 
perspiration of dread began to stand in beads upon my fore- 
head. 

A fancy then seized me that someone might be within hearing 
above. I shouted again and again, and listened acutely each 
time as the echoes of my shout died away. I could have sworn 
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something like the clash of ghostly teeth on teeth, something 
like the rattle of jaws in an ague fit, fell on the silence behind. 
With beating heart, and an undescribable dread creeping over me, 
I crouched down in the gloom and listened. There was water 
dripping out in the dark, monotonous and dismal: and a sound 
like the breath from many husky throats away in the distance of 
the cavern came fitfully to my ears, though so uncertainly, that 
at first I thought it might have been only the rustle of the wind 
in the grass far overhead. It was cowardly to be scared at one’s 
own fancies, and again mustering all my resolution, I shouted 
until the darkness rang, then listened eagerly with every 
faculty on stretch, and again from the dim came that tremulous 
gnashing of teeth, and that wavering, long-drawn breath, with 
something infinitely woeful and pathetic in it. Then my hair 
fairly stood on end, and in a minute my eyes were fixed with 
breathless wonder in front of me, for out of the remotest gloom, 
where the corruption of the floor was already beginning to glow 
with pale blue wavering phosphorescent light as the night fell, 
rose—glimmering itself with that ghastly lustre—something slim 
and tall and tremulous, that was full of life and yet was not 
quite of human form, and reared itself against the dark wall all 
agleam until its top, set with hollow eyes, was nine or ten feet 
from the ground, and oscillated and wavered, and seemed to feel 
about as I had done, for an opening, and then on a sudden 
collapsed in a writhing heap upon the ground, and I distinctly 
heard the fall of its heavy body as it disappeared into the blue 
inferno that burnt below! 

Again that spectra] thing rose laboriously, this time many 
paces nearer to me, to twice the height of a man, and wavered 
and tossed about, and then sank down like the fall of heavy 
draperies, as though the energy that had lifted it suddenly 
expired. Nearer and nearer it came, travelling round the circuit 
of the walls in that strange way, and awed and bewildered, I 
crept out into the open to let that dreadful thing go by. And 
presently to my relief, it did travel away, still wavering and 
writhing in silent, spectral discontent, and I breathed again. 

As that luminous shadow faded into the remote, I shouted 
once more for the pleasure it must have been of hearing my own 
voice—again there was that gnashing of teeth—and the instant 
afterwards such a hideous chorus of yells from the other side of 
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the cavern, such a commingled howl of lost spirits, such an 
infernal moan of sorrow, and shame, and misery, rising and 
falling on the stillness of the night, that, for an instant, lost to 
everything but that dreadful sound, I leapt to my feet—with the 
stagnant blood cold as ice within me, my body pulseless for the 
moment—and mingled my mad shouting with the voices of those 
unseen devils, till the cave thundered with that hideous chorus ! 
Then my manhood came back with a rush upon me, and 
judgment and sense, and I recognized in the trembling echoes a 
cry that I had often listened to in happier circumstances, and 
knew that uproar came from the throats of qwo/ves entrapped like 
myself. But “were they alive?” I asked in fascinated wonder— 
how could they be in this horrible pit?—and if they were not 
—-picture oneself cornered in such a trap, with a pack of wolfish 
spirits—it would not bear thinking of! Already my fancy saw 
constellations of fierce yellow eyes everywhere, and herds of 
wicked grey backs racing to and fro in the shadows, and with a 
tremulous hand I felt in my pocket for a match, and found I had 
two—and two only! 

By this time the moon was up and a great disc of silver light, 
broad and bright, was creeping down the walls of our prison, 
but I would not wait for it. I struck the match with feverish 
eagerness, and held it overhead. It burned brightly for a 
moment, and I saw I was indeed in a natural crypt, with no 
outlet anywhere but by the narrow neck above, and all chance 
of reaching that was impossible, as the walls sloped inwards 
everywhere as they rose to it. All the floor on every hand was 
piled thigh deep with a ghastly tangle of animal remains in 
every state of return to their native earth, from the bare bones 
that would have crumbled at a touch, to the hide, still glossy 
and sleek—of the stag that had fallen in only a week or two 
before. Such a carnage place I never saw, such furs, such 
trophies, such heads and horns there were all around, as raised 
the envy of my hunter spirit even in that emergency. 

But what held me spell-bound and rooted my eyes into the 
shadows was, twenty paces off, lying full stretch along the 
glossy, undulating path which the incessant feet of new victims 
had worn, month after month, over the hill and valley of dead 
bodies along under the walls, was a splendid eighteen-foot 
python—he whose ghostly rambles and ineffectual attempts to 
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scale the walls had first scared me in that place of horrors. I 
turned round, for the match was short, and scarcely noticing a 
score or two of dejected rats, who squeaked and scrambled 
amongst lesser snakes and strange reptiles, looked hard across 
the cave. There, on their haunches, in a huddle against the far 
wall, staring at me with dull gold eyes, were five of the biggest, 
ugliest wolves ever mortal saw. I had often met wolves above 
ground, but never any like those cavern ghouls. All the pluck 
and grace and savage vigour of their kind had gone from them ; 
their bodies, gorged with carrion, were vast, swollen and hideous: 
their shaggy fur was hanging in tatters from their red and 
mangy skins, the saliva streamed from their jaws in yellow 
ribbons, their blear eyes were drowsy and dull, their great throats, 
as they opened them to howl in sad chorus at the handful of 
purple night above, were dry and yellow, and there was about 
them such an air of disgusting misery and woebegoneness, that, 
with a shudder anda cry I could not suppress, I let the last 
embers of the burning match fall to the ground. 

- How long I crouched in the darkness against the wall, with 
those hideous serenaders grinding their foam-flecked teeth and 
bemoaning our common fate in hideous unison, I do not know. 
Nor have I space to tell the wild, horrible visions which filled 
my mind for the next hour or two, but presently the wolves had 
been silent for a time and the moonlight had come down off 
the wall and was spread at my feet in a silver carpet, and as I 
sullenly watched the completion of that arena of light, I was 
aware that the brutes were moving. Very slowly they came 
forward out of the darkness, led by the biggest and ugliest, 
until they were all in the silver circle, gaunt, spectral, and vile, 
every mangy tuft of loose hair upon their sore-marked backs 
clear as daylight. Then those pot-bellied, phosphorescent un- 
dertakers began the strangest movements, and after watching 
them for a moment or two in fascinated wonder, I saw they had 
come to me in their despair to solicit my companionship and 
countenance, and I could not have believed it possible dumb 
brutes could have made their meaning so clear as those poor 
shaggy scoundrels did. They halted ten yards off, and with 
humble heads sagged down and averted eyes, slowly wagged 
their blood-matted tails. Then they came a few steps further 
and whined and fawned, and then another pace, and lay down 
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upon their stomachs, putting their noses between their paws like 
dogs who watch and doze, while they regarded me steadfastly 
with sad, great eyes, forlorn and terrible. 

Foot by foot, grey and silver in the moonlight, they advanced 
with the offer of their dreadful friendship, until at last I was 
fairly bewitched, and when the big wolf came forward till he 
was reeking at my knees, a horrible epitome of corruption, and 
licked my hand with his great burning tongue, I submitted to 
the caress as readily as though he were my favourite hound, and 
henceforth the pack seemed to think the compact was sealed, 
and thrust their odious company upon me, trotting at my heels, 
howling when I shouted, and nuzzling down to me, putting 
their heavy paws upon my feet, and their great reeking jaws 
upon my chest whenever in despair and weariness I tried to 
snatch a moment’s sleep. 

But it would be impossible to go step by step through the 
infinitely painful hours of that night. Not only was the place 
full of spectral forms and strange cries, but presently legions of 
unclean things of a hundred kinds, that had lived on those dead 
beasts when they too were living, swarmed out in thousands and 


assailed us, adding a new terror to inferno, ravaging us who still 
kept body and soul together till our flesh seemed burning on our 
bones. 


There was no rest for man or brute: the light was a mockery 
and the silence hideous! Round and round we pattered for 
hours, I and the gaunt wolves, over the dim tracks worn by the 
feet of disappointment and suffering ; wading knee deep through 
a wavering sea of steamy blue flame, that rose from the remains 
and bespattered us from head to heel; stumbling and tripping 
and groping, and cursing our fates, each in his separate tongue, 
while the night waned, the dew fell clammy and cold into our 
prison, and the great yellow stars looking down in turn upon 
us from the free purple sky overhead, made a dim twilight in 
our cell, 

I was blundering and staggering round the walls for the hun- 
dredth time, feeling about with my hands in the hopeless search 
for some cleft or opening, when the grimmest thing of the whole 
evening happened. In a lonely corner of the den, in a little 
recess not searched before, pattering about in the dark, I suddenly 
touched with my hand—think with what an electric shock it 
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thrilled me—the cloth-clad shoulder of a man. With a gasp 
anda cry I leapt back, and stood trembling and staring into 
the shadows, scarcely daring to breathe. Muchas I had suffered 
in that hideous place, nothing affected me half so much as—with 
all’ my nerves already stretched to their utmost—dropping my 
hand like that upon that dreadful shoulder. Heaven knows we 
were all cowards down there, but for a minute I was the 
biggest coward of any, and felt to the full those strange throes of 
superstitious terror that I had often wondered before to hear 
weaker men describe. Then I mustered my wavering spirit, 
and with the gaunt wolves squatting in a luminous circle around 
me, went into the recess again and put my hand once more upon 
my grim companion. The coat upon him was dry and rough 
with age, and beneath it—I could tell by the touch—there was 
nothing but bare, rattling bones! I stood still, grimly waiting 
for the flutter of my physical cowardice to subside, and then I 
bethought me of that second match, and in a minute of keen 
intensity, with such care as you may imagine, struck it against 
the wall. It lit,and at my feet, in ragged miner garb, sitting 
against the wall with his knees drawn up and his chin upon 
them, was the skeleton of a man so bleached and dry that it 
must have been like that for fifty years at least. At his side lay 
his miner’s pick and pannikin, an old dusty pocket bible, the 
fragments of a grass hat, and a pair of heavy boots still neatly 
side by side, just as the luckless fellow had placed those well- 
worn things when he last put them by. 

And overhead was something scratched upon a flat face of the 
rock. Hastily I snatched a scrap of paper from my pocket, and, 
lighting it at the expiring match, read on the stone : 


“Monday,” 
“Tuesday,” 
‘Wednesd—,” 


—there was nothing but that and even the “ Wednesday” was 
unfinished, dying away in a shaky uncertain scrawl, that spoke 
infinitely more plainly than many words would have done, of 
the growing feebleness of the hand that traced it—and then all 
was darkness again. 

I crept back to my distant corner, and crouched like the dead 
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man against the wall, with my chin upon my knees, and kept 
repeating to myself the horrible simplicity of that diary — 
“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday!” “ Poor, nameless ‘ Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday!’ And this was to be my fate?” I 
laughed bitterly, I would begin such another record with the 
first streak of dawn, and in the meantime I would sleep, what- 
ever befell, and sleep I did, with those restless blue wolves 
cantering round the well-worn paths of the charnel-house to 
their own hideous music, the silent unknown away in the 
distance, and the opal eyes of the great serpent staring at me 
like baleful planets, cold, sullen and cruel, from between the 
dead man’s feet. 


It was a shout that woke me next morning, a clear ringing 
shout, that thrilled me down to my innermost fibre, and jerked 
me from dreadful dreams like a stone from a catapult. I 
scrambled to my feet and saw from the bright pavement of light 
about me that it was day above, and while I still staggered 
and wandered stupidly, again came that shout. I stared up 
overhead where the sunlight was making the neck of the trap a 


disc of intolerable brightness and there, when my eyes grew 
accustomed to that shine, was a round something that presently 
resolved itself into the blessed face of my steadfast chum, Will 
Hartland—* Trusty Will” they called him on the plains. 

There is no need to say more. With the help of the strong 
cow-rope at his saddle-bow, and a round point of earth-embedded 
rock as purchase, he had me out of that accursed hole in an in- 
credibly, ridiculously short space of time. And there I was 
leaning on his shoulder, free again, in the first flush of as 
glorious a morning as you could wish for, with the San Juan 
away in the distance, still winding in a sapphire streak through 
miles of emerald forests, a sweet blue sky above, and under foot 
the earth, wet with morning mist, smelling like a wine cooler, 
and every bent and twig gemmed with glittering prismatic 
dewdrops. I sat down on a stone, and after a long pull at 
Will’s flask, told him something like the narrative I have just 
told you. And when the tale was done I paused a minute, and 
then said somewhat shyly: “And now I am going back, Will, 
old man! Back for those poor devils down yonder, who haven’t 
a chance for their lives unless I do.” Will, who had listened to 
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my narrative with horror and wonder flitting across his honest 
brown face, started up at this as though he thought the night’s 
adventure had fairly turned my head. But he was a good 
fellow, tender of heart under his Mexican jacket, and speedily 
acknowledging that I was right, set to work to help me. 

Down I went back into the pit, the very sight and shadow of 
which now made me sick, and with the noose end of Will’s lasso, 
(he holding the other end above) set to work to secure those 
poor beasts who whined, and crowded round my legs, in hideous 
glee to have me back again amongst them. *Twas easy work! 
They were stupid and heavy, and seemed to have some idea of 
my intentions. And thus I noosed them one at a time, and 
whenever a wolf was fast, shouted to Will, who hauled away 
with scant ceremony, and up the grey ghoul went into that 
sunshine he had not seen for many weeks, spinning, and 
struggling, and yelping, truly a wonderful sight. But nothing 
would moye the python! I followed him round and round, 
trying all I knew to get his cruel cynical head through the 
noose, and then, when he had refused it a dozen times, I grew 
wroth, and cursing him in the name of the ancient Mother of 
my kind, gathered up all the tortoises, lizards, and lesser beasts 
I could find into my waist-band, and ascended into the sweet 
outer air once more. 

An hour or two afterwards, a heavy blasting charge fetched 
from a neighbouring mine was dangling by a string just inside 
the mouth of the detestable trap, with its fuse burning brightly. 
A few minutes of suspense, a mighty crash, a cloud of white 
smoke hanging over the green hill-top, and one of the most 
treacherous places that ever marred the face of Nature’s sweet 
earth was a harmless heap of dust and tumbled stones. 
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fin Hffair of Dishonour, 


EVERYBODY knows the story of Waterloo. Historians have 
faithfully described the stirring events of June, 1815, and novelists, 
taking up the thread, have interwoven with it many a strand of 
romance. The campaign was productive of many interesting 
incidents—“ side incidents” would perhaps be a good term for 
them—long since forgotten. Incidents which, though totally 
unconnected with the military operations and in no wise cal- 
culated to materially affect the issue at stake, yet were of grave 
importance to those parties immediately concerned in them. 

It is our intention to reclaim one of these hitherto unpublished 
—unpublished so far as our knowledge goes—side incidents from 
the limbo of general oblivion, and resuscitate it for the benefit of 
the reader. From a mass of papers, including a batch of faded 
letters, dated 1816, which came beneath our notice, on the death 
of a late honoured client, we have gathered together the details 
of the following remarkable story. 

On the evening of June 15th, 1815, amongst the crowd—half- 
military, half-civilian—that thronged the streets of Brussels, a 
tall, athletic man of thirty-two or three, might have been 
observed making his way on foot as best he could across the 
Grande Place. It was the night of the now historic féte, the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball, and he was on his way thither. 
His dress, as was also his whole bearing, was decidedly military, 
but there was nothing about it to indicate that the wearer 
belonged to any particular regiment. Had it been otherwise 
it would have been misleading, for Sir George Andsel at 
present held no commission in His Majesty’s forces. A few 
years previously he had been a captain in the line, and with his 
company had been present at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
but on the cessation of hostilities in the Peninsula, he had sold 
out, and relinquished the command of his well-disciplined men 
to assume the reins of government over an unruly race of Irish 
tenantry on the family estate in County Wicklow. 

Upon receipt of the news that Bonaparte had returned from 
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Elba, and was preparing for another campaign, Sir George's 
military ardour was fired anew, and, volunteering for service, he 
was successful in obtaining a staff appointment. 

Sir George, the last of one of the longest lines of baronets in the 
land, was a gallant soldier and a brave gentleman, but he was 
possessed of one grave fault, which was ever a cause of bitter 
regret—an ungovernable temper. Nobody knew better than did 
Sir George himself of this unfortunate failing, but all his efforts 
to subdue it were of no avail. In action his fiery passion had 
gained for him the reputation for being the most reckless dare- 
devil in the service, for it had often urged him on to the most 
desperate deeds, and at the same time had endowed him with an 
almost superhuman strength to accomplish them, but in private 
life, it had entangled him in many a bitter broil which, had he 
but had a cooler head, he might easily have avoided. 

Elbowing his way through the jostling, restless crowd, for 
Brussels was in a ferment of excitement, he at length reached 
the scene of the festivities. The ball had already commenced, 
and the ball-room presented a kaleidoscopic scene of dashing 
uniforms mingling with the gay dresses and white shoulders of 
fair women as the waltzers moved in time to the music. 

As Sir George entered the room he became aware of a group 
of four young men—officers apparently—who were standing 
just inside the entrance, watching the scene, and criticising the 
various actors in it with more freedom than good breeding would 
warrant. His appearance attracted the attention of one of the 
group who eyed him insolently for a moment, and then, turning 
to his companions, enquired : 

“What the deuce sort of a uniform do you call that ?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure. Unattached, evidently.” 

“Volunteer, probably,” suggested another, with an undisguised 
sneer. 

The latter speaker was a fair-haired young man, with an 
impudent face, who wore the uniform of a lieutenant in the 
infantry, and whose age would be about twenty-five. 

The tones of both speakers were sufficiently loud to be 
perfectly audible to Sir George, who felt his anger rise rapidly 
at such a display of insolence ; but he managed to bridle his 
passion for the time being, and passed on with a withering glance 
at the group. 
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Being an old campaigner, he had still many friends in the 
service. Some of these, happening to be present, greeted him 
cordially, and the little episode above recorded was soon for- 
gotten. Many a furtive glance was cast upon the handsome 
figure of the new-comer, as it began to be whispered about the 
room that this was the hero whose doughty deeds at the storm- 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo had thrilled the heart of every patriotic 
Englishman, and Sir George Andsel did not languish for want of 
partners from the ranks of the fairest and noblest ladies present. 

The ball was at its height, and Sir George was seated in a 
corner near the door, hidden from view from the remainder of the 
room by a screen, enjoying a ¢éte-d-téte with Lady A——, when 
he again overheard and recognised the voice of the fair-haired 
lieutentant. 

“TI tell you these volunteers ought not to be tolerated,” the 
young swaggerer was saying. “They are a set of harpies 
—nothing else. Like vultures they scent the battle from afar, 
and as soon as they see a chance of gaining honours and dis- 
tinctions at a single stroke without undergoing all the drudgeries 
of barrack duties, they come flocking round the scene of action 
in droves— all seeking staff appointments, of course, where the 
honours are likely to lie thickest.” 

The baronet’s blood boiled in his veins as he heard this 
slanderous allegation, and he had the greatest difficulty in 
restraining himself from springing up from his seat there and 
then, and giving the slanderer the lie direct. Every vestige of 
colour left his face, and his lips twitched with passion, as he 
led his partner back to her chaperon, and then stalked savagely 
across the floor in search of the unsuspecting lieutenant. To 
be classed with harpies and vultures was more than his flesh and 
blood could stand. 

“There’s thunder in the air! Look at Andsel!” observed 
Jacketts, of the 42nd, who knew Sir George’s temperament 
well, to a brother officer. “That look means mischief. Let us 
see what he is up to.” And the two followed in the wake of 
the infuriated baronet. 

Sir George had not far to go in search of his man. He 
found him the centre of the same little company previously 
noticed. Unceremoniously bursting into the astonished group, 
the baronet confronted the offender. 
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“You made a statement that we volunteers are nothing but 
a set of harpies—vultures, who only care for what we can pick 
up cheap?” he demanded fiercely. 

“T did, and I repeat it,” recklessly replied the lieutenant. 

At this, Sir George’s rage knew no bounds. 

“Then you lie, sir!” he burst out, as the blood rushed back 
to his face, and filled his veins until they stood out in great 
knots upon his forehead. 

“That is hardly the language to address to a gentleman,” 
retorted the lieutenant, assuming a lofty air. 

“Gentleman, or no gentleman, I repeat it—you lie, sir! You 
lie, you insolent puppy !” 

Sir George fairly hurled these words at the lieutenant, and 
then waited for the only answer that was possible to such a 
charge. 

“Tf you will favour me with your name and address,” said the 
officer, taking his own card-case from his pocket, “you shall 
hear from me in the morning, when arrangements can be made 
for settling this matter.” 

“TI am staying at the Belle Vue,” blurted out Sir George, 
throwing down his card and picking up that of the lieutenant, 
which bore the name of Gibson. “But why wait till to-morrow? 
No time like the present. To-morrow we may have marching 
orders. At five o’clock to-morrow morning I shall be with my 
second at the nearest corner of the Bois de Camibre, on the 
Mount St. Jean road. We shall have a case of pistols with us.” 

“So be it. At five o’clock, at the nearest corner of the Bois 
de Cambre,” repeated Lieutenant Gibson, turning to his com- 
panions, and ignoring the further presence of his adversary. 

“You're blocking the way. Stand aside!” a sharp voice was 
heard to say at this moment, and the speaker, without so much 
as a word of apology, thrust the party right and left, and forced 
his way right through the midst of them. Nobody offered a 
single remonstrance. It was the Duke of Wellington himself. 

Neither Sir George Andsel nor Lieutenant Gibson kept the 
appointment for five o’clock at the Bois de Cambre the next 
morning, for at that hour the former, without a thought of 
sparing horseflesh, was galloping hither and thither with 
despatches ; while the latter, with his regiment, the 95th, was 
steadily marching on Quatre Bras. 
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When the British troops arrived upon the scene of action, 
the engagement had already commenced, and the Hanoverians 
were making a gallant fight against the overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy. 

How the opportune arrival of Wellington’s forces turned the 
tide of battle, and how the day ended in a glorious victory for 
our brave troops, are already too well known to need description 
here. 

During the heat of the fight, Sir George Andsel was des- 
patched with a message to the 95th, who were stubbornly 
disputing the possession of the Bois de Boussu with the French 
tirailleurs. Having delivered his message, he wheeled his horse 
and was returning, when, in passing within a dozen paces of 
Lieutenant Gibson, he heard the latter shout, with a coarse 
laugh, to another officer : 

“ The vulture is evidently in a hurry to get back to a position 
of safety again.” 

Stung to the quick by this lying insult, for he did not know 
the meaning of the word fear, the baronet lost complete control 
over himself, and for the instant became a raving maniac. 

At that moment the tirailleurs poured a disastrous volley into 
the ranks of the gallant 95th. Lieutenant Gibson’s sword 
dropped from his hand, and he fell, shot through the right 
shoulder. 

With an effort Sir George recovered his composure, dashed 
his spurs into the quivering sides of his charger, and quickly 
rejoined the staff. That was the last outburst of temper of 
which he was ever guilty. 

On June 19th Lieutenant Gibson lay on his back, cursing his 
ill-luck, on a bed in one of the upper rooms of the Belle Vue. 
Waterloo had been fought and won, but, incapacitated by his 
wound, he had no share in the final rout of the vanquished 
Napoleon. The wound in itself was not a severe one, but, probably 
owing to the young man’s intemperate habits, inflammation had 
set in, and was causing the sufferer much pain and the surgeon 
some trouble. Striking the collar-bone, the course of the bullet 
had been deflected, and the ball had passed out at the top of the 
shoulder. What was as inexplicable as it was galling to the 
young officer, who, despite his many faults, was no coward, was 
the fact that the bullet had entered from behind ! 
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The surgeon had just left him and he was quite alone when 
one of the servants brought up Sir George Andsel’s card, with the 
information that the baronet was below, and wished to know 
how Mr. Gibson was progressing. 

The sufferer marvelled somewhat at this unexpected and un- 
usual advance on the part of his adversary and then feverishly 
said : 

“Tell Sir George Andsel that I am none the better for his 
enquiry, and that as soon as ever I can hold a pistol I shall be 
ready to keep my engagement with him.” 

Upon receipt of this rude message Sir George exhibited no 
sign of surprise. Simply telling the servant to inform Mr. 
Gibson that after that week his—Sir George’s—address would be 
“Gallamore, County Wicklow,” he turned on his heel and strode 
away. | 

Nearly three months elapsed before any opportunity presented 
itself for bringing off the meeting. In the meantime Lieutenant 
Gibson had recovered his customary state of health and was once 
more fit for duty. Upon rejoining his regiment, however, he 
was mortified to find that the report of his wound having been 
inflicted from the rear had preceded him, and had already been 
the subject of comment among his brother officers. So un- 
bearable was this state of things to the lieutenant, that he at 
once effected an exchange out of the 95th, and, thanks to the 
interest of a relative who had some influence at head-quarters, 
received his appointment on the staff of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and in due course installed himself in his new quarters at Dublin 
Castle. 

It was September 9th when Gibson arrived in the Irish capital. 
On Tuesday, the twelfth of the same month, Sir George Andsel 
was entertaining a neighbouring squire to breakfast, previous to 
a day’s shooting in the Gallamore covers, when he observed a 
horseman galloping up the avenue toward the house. A minute 
later a servant brought in the stranger’s card: “Lieutenant 
Santer, Dublin Castle.” 

“Show the gentleman in here,” said the baronet, totally at a 
loss to understand the meaning of this visit, for he had not yet 
heard of Gibson’s presence in Dublin. 

The servant disappeared, and immediately ushered in Lieu- 
tenant Santer. 
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“ Sir George Andsel, I believe ?” said the newcomer, addressing 
himself to that gentleman. 

“The same, very much at your service,” replied the baronet, 
with a bow. 

“Tam here,” went on the stranger, “on behalf of my friend, 
Mr. Gibson, who is now in Dublin. He has recovered the use of 
his arm entirely, and is now anxious to keep the appointment 
which was unavoidably postponed last June. I think we under- 
stand each other, Sir George ?” 

“Perfectly, sir. Allow me to introduce Mr. Mourney, a 
neighbour of mine, who will no doubt act as my friend in this 
matter. Eh, Mourney?” 

Mr. Mourney nodded his head affirmatively, and bowed to the 
lieutenant. 

“Then if it is agreeable to you, Mr. Santer,” continued Sir 
George, “suppose we say half-past six o'clock to-morrow 
morning in the Phoenix? By the bye, I may as well mention 
that the conditions which my second will insist on are these: 
That Mr. Gibson and I place ourselves back to back—then, at 
the signal agreed upon each takes six paces forward, turns 
round, and fires.” 

Gibson’s second assented, and was about to retire, when Mr. 
Mourney called him back. 

“TI suppose you will have no objection to these tools,” he said, 
taking down from a shelf a mahogany case containing a brace of 
hair-triggers. 

Lieutenant Santer examined the handsome pistols critically, 
handled them fondly, and expressed his entire approval of them. 
Then with a graceful bow he took his leave, mounted his horse, 
and gallopped away. 

The following morning, punctually at the hour appointed, the 
parties, accompanied by a couple of surgeons, met in Phoenix 
Park. The preliminaries were quickly settled, and the two 
principals took up their positions. The appearance of the two 
chief actors in the tragedy that was about to take place differed 
exceedingly. Lieutenant Gibson’s features still wore their usual 
reckless, impudent look, and his habitual sneer still seemed to be 
lurking upon his shaven lip; while in the elder man’s face 
nothing was traceable but firm, set, determination. The old 
dare-devil look had vanished entirely, and his eyes shot forth no 
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glance of fiery passion as they had been wont to do on such 
occasions in former days. 

It was a cold, raw morning, but nobody present heeded the 
nipping east wind that blew in fitful gusts across the open. 
Nobody noticed the feeble efforts of the sun to break through 
the grey curtain of cloud, for all eyes were fixed upon 
Mourney, who stood, handkerchief in hand, ready to give the 
fatal signal. 

The white handkerchief at length fluttered to the ground, and 
the duellists started off on their brief march precisely at the 
same moment. 

One, two, three, four, five, six paces. With measured tread 
the two men stepped out as regularly as on parade. At the 
sixth step Gibson turned sharp round and brought up his weapon 
to the level of his eye, but he did not fire. A puzzled look 
came over his face, his right hand fell to his side, and he gaped 
with astonishment; for a dozen paces in front of him Sir 
George was standing, with folded arms, waiting to receive his 
adversary’s fire, wzth his back still turned to the original starting 
potnt. 

The spectators were for a moment struck speechless by the 
baronet’s strange conduct. Even Mourney was quite as much 
puzzled as the others. Then Santer stepped forward with 
upraised hand. 

“Hold, Gibson!” he shouted. “This requires explanation.” 

“Which I am perfectly ready to give,” added Sir George, 
turning round with pale but resolute face. “Mr. Gibson 
demands satisfaction. I offer it him. Had the affair come off, 
as originally intended, I should have faced him like a man, but 
since then events have occurred which have altered my 
intentions. At Quatre Bras I overheard him give utterance 
to an insulting reflection upon my courage, which for the 
moment deprived me of all reasoning power. For a few 
seconds I was practically a madman, and I acted as such. Mr. 
Gibson was not wounded at Quatre Bras by a bullet from a French 
tirailleur, but by a ball from my pistol, for in the heat of the 
moment I shot him down from behind his back. Nobody can 
regret that deplorable outcome of my fit of passion one half so 
bitterly as I do, and it seems to me that the only way in which 
I can offer satisfaction to Mr. Gibson, and at the same time 
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retrieve my honour, is to allow myself to be shot at in the same 
ignominious fashion that i 

“It is no good pursuing this painful subject any further,” 
broke in Lieutenant Santer at this point. “After hearing Sir 
George Andsel’s miserable confession, I think you will not 
blame me, gentlemen, for withdrawing my man from the ground. 
The affair can go no further. Both Mr. Gibson and myself 
came here this morning under the impression that we had to 
deal with a gentleman, not a cowardly cur who on his own 
confession stabs in the dark.” 

“It was the act of a madman, not of a coward,” replied Sir 
George sadly. “Nobody can accuse an Andsel of cowardice.” _ 

“Then I for one don’t know what a coward is,” sneered 
Gibson. 

“No, I don’t think you do,” the baronet responded, with a 
quiet smile. “But since you absolutely refuse the satisfaction 
I offer you, and seeing that in a day or two my confession will 
be the talk of every club and mess-room in the three kingdoms, 
there is only one course left open to me.” 

As he left off speaking, he deliberately raised his pistol to his 
head. Not a muscle of his face winced, nor did a single tremor 
shake his hand as he pressed the cold muzzle to his temple. 

“Good Heavens, Andsel! You can’t—” began Mourney, 
making a dash at the weapon. But he was too late. The 
report rang out short and sharp on the morning air, and Sir 
George Andsel, with the top of his skull completely blown off, 
and his brains scattered in ghastly profusion on the turf, fell a 
lifeless corpse. 

Thus perished the last of the Andsels, a victim to a mistaken 
notion of honour. 

For some time the little group stood horror-stricken at this 
unexpected turn of events. Then Lieutenants Gibson and 
Santer made their way to where they had left their horses 
tethered, and galloped back along the Quays to the Castle, 
there to spread the news of the suicide, whilst the rest of the 
party were arranging for and superintending the removal of the 
body. 

Upon re-entering his quarters the first thing to catch the eye 
of Gibson, was a letter lying upon the table awaiting him, 
addressed in his father’s handwriting. 


* 
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Very little correspondence passed between father and son, 
except when the latter had overrun the constable and applied 
to his paternal parent to release him from his pecuniary em- 
barrassments. No such application had been recently made, so 
that it was with considerable curicsity that the young man took 
up the missive and broke the seal. Throwing aside his forage 
cap, he sat down to read the letter. 


“DEAR CHARLEY ”—it began. 

“ Hitherto I have never troubled you with my private 
concerns, but owing to the recent troublous times, and the late 
disastrous state of things on Change and of the money market 
generally, I find that my affairs are rapidly coming to a most 
unpleasant crisis, and that I am practically on the verge of 
ruin. 

“TI had hoped that having weathered the worst of the storm 
I should have been able to retrieve myself, but I find that I 
am too deeply involved, and not only disaster, but positive 
‘disgrace, stares me in the face. The family estates are 
mortgaged up to the hilt, the interest on the mortgage is 
-almost due, and I do not know which way to turn to raise the 
needful money to meet this and other engagements. In the 
event of a foreclosure certain injudicious acts of mine, which 
-might result in acriminal prosecution, are bound to come to 
light. My credit is already pledged to the uttermost, and my 
relatives are either unable or unwilling to assist me. 

“There is only one man who can avert the catastrophe—the 
mortgagee, who is now in Ireland. 

“T know this letter must come as a great shock to you, but I 
want you to act for me in the matter. For the sake of your 
well-nigh distracted father, who never refused to gratify your 
slightest whim—for your love to the mother who bore you— 
for the honour of the family—for the love of Heaven, Charley, 
go to this man, and get him to instruct his London agents not 
to foreclose. Swallow your pride and beseech him—intercede 
with him—implore him—if needs be, go down on your knees 
and pray to him—anything to persuade him to give me time. 
I am writing to him myself, but a letter is so ineffective com- 
pared toa personal interview; and, chained to my chair as I 
am with this infernal gout, I cannot come over myself. 
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“The mortgagee’s address is Gallamore, County Wicklow, 
and his name is 2 


“Good God!” shrieked the unhappy man, crushing the letter 
in his fist, the perspiration standing in great beads upon his fore- 
head. 


“ —_—-Sir George Andsel!” 


W. CARTER PLATTS. 





TWELVE DAYS IN BRITTANY. 


Twelve Days in Brittany. 


By CHARLES BRUCE-ANGIER, 


Author of “THE CURSE OF ASHLEIGH,” “THE MUSEE PLANTIN AT 
ANTWERP,” “GENEALOGICAL MEMORANDA,” etc., etc. 


BRITTANY! The very name has something pleasing in its 
sound. That fair province of France possesses a double charm. 
Beautiful as a country, it is for us more beautiful still in those 
historic memories which attach it to England for ever, and so it 
was that we one bright September evening left Southampton for 
St. Malo, intending to spend twelve days in visiting Dinard, and 
as far as possible its interesting neighbourhood. 

The part this sketch endeavours to represent does not include 
the Morbihan and Finisterre districts where the old national 
costume is still worn, and only the Breton language is spoken 
and understood, and where the English are as cordially hated as 
the French. 

I wonder why so few people seem to know anything of 
Brittany ; frequently have I heard the question asked, “ Where is 

, Brittany?” and noticed surprise exhibited when the reply dis- 
closed that it formed no part of Great Britain. 

Yet what country outside our own can better claim our 
sympathy? If Normandy is a name among us because it owned 
as Duke our first great Norman King, surely we should keep 
alive some interest in the land which was the adopted home of 
the ancient Britons, and gave them hospitable shelter when 
pursued by the victorious hordes of Saxon and Scandinavian 
invaders, I often think the old wrong must have strengthened 
the arm of the Breton men that day nearly seven centuries later 
when by the Conqueror’s side they helped to vanquish their 
ancient foes. Well known and well loved as Armorica in the 
past, it is almost forgotten as Brittany in the present. 

The usual crowd of blue-bloused roughs greeted our arrival at 
St. Malo, and seized our luggage without the faintest enquiry 
as to where we wished it deposited. Possession to them, as to 
us, was clearly nine points of the law, and to my respect for 
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the law — which is inherited —I attribute my calm behaviour 
under this severe trial of my patience. 

We did not explore St. Malo upon the morning of our arrival, 
but contenting ourselves with a hurried glance at its imposing 
fortifications, towers, and arches, crossed on the steam ferry to 
Dinard, where we were safely landed after a voyage of some ten 
minutes. Had it been “low water,” that is, “very low” water, 
we might have saved the ferry fees by wading. 

Dinard is in every way a charming health resort,a Breton 
Trouville, and there you may recruit your health in the morning 
by sea bathing, and lose your money in the evening at “petits 
Chevaux,” that is, if you are inclined that way. We did not 
indulge in the latter pastime, beyond the loss of a few francs, but 
a small elderly woman sitting near the dealer continued to 
gamble in the real sense of the word, night after night. I used 
to stay and watch her, for hers was a face that wore the typical 
expression of the gambler; from time to time she consulted 
a card upon which she marked the progress of the game. The 
careless attire, the shabby black hat, half a dozen years behind 
the fashion, the lace shawl, the slovenly black satin gown, all told 
of womanhood that had done with womanly graces, had sacrificed 
all to one darling vice. I went many times to the Casino, and 
she was always there, her face sometimes radiant, sometimes 
wearing a marble fixity. When I last saw her, luck was against 
her, stake after stake was swept away by the omnivorous rake, 
while she sat watching, not playing. Presently she rose from 
her seat and walked quietly away. Alas! alas! poor thing! 
what a terrible fascination. 

On sunny mornings it is an amusing sight to watch the troops 
of bathers tripping along the Dinard sands into the sea, to enjoy 
the inviting morning bath. To scan the fair bathers enveloped 
in scarlet cloaks, which they throw off on reaching the water’s 
edge, and then skip lightly into the sea, arrayed in some dainty 
“bathing-gown ” costume. 

We made many pleasant excursions walking and driving along 
the coast, and the little walks we took inland reminded us of the 
Devonshire lanes, while the simple farm and cottage dwellings 
looked quite English in their quaintness. 

At St. Lunaire, a small fishing village near Dinard, we came 
across a very old church (such as sometimes meets the traveller 
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in his wanderings) with one of the most picturesque of spires, 
and the roof all yellow with lichen. Within lies buried the 
patron saint, Lunaire, whose effigy carved in stone represents 
him as very Egyptian-looking. In a worm-eaten cupboard we 
were shown a tattered ecclesiastical banner which tradition says 
was in use in the Saint’s time. The church, although dis- 
mantled and ruinous, contains a few tombs of the Seigneurs de 
Pontual, founders of the church before the Norman Conquest. 

All the churches we entered during our stay in Brittany bore 
traces of reformation, revolution, and worst of all, of the 
Vandalism of the eighteenth century, with monuments of gallant 
knights torn up and swept away, stained glass shattered, and 
altars desecrated. At the foot of Mount Dol there nestles 
another venerable church, probably there before the days when 
the hapless Prince Arthur cried out in vain: 

‘* Ye men of Angiers, open wide your gates, 
And let young Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, in, 
Arthur of Bretagne, England’s King and yours.” 

-It was in another churchyard we saw one of the curious carved 
stone Breton crosses bearing a figure of Christ. This style 
of cross is very singular and does not much resemble the crucifix ; 
on these crosses sometimes the figure is represented wearing a 
long vestment, and hair down to the shoulders, sometimes 
wearing a skull cap, with the feet nailed separately ; it is even 
represented wearing a jacket and trousers.* 

From St. Briac, the view seawards is very lovely, embracing 
an endless succession of marine pictures, bold headlands and 
islands, with an ever-surging sea. 

There is something grand in the lonely, weather-beaten aspect 
of the Armorican coast, with its natural fortifications of rugged 
rock—weird haunt of sea birds—against which the thundering 
waves of the Atlantic have rolled in for ages. This rocky pano- 
rama stretching away to right and left, is a fitting illustration of 
the rugged character of its people, that race whose history is that 
of a country resisting for eleven centuries the encroachments of 
its more powerful neighbours. 

It is not surprising therefore that the ancient Duchy, “ The 
battle field of France,” a land of battles, of beleaguered cities, of 
trampled cornfields and blazing chateaux, a land of revolution 

* In the fifteenth century the figure is found sculptured as we have it now. 
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and counter-revolution, of plot and counter-plot, should have 
stamped upon its people the courage and endurance, the pride, 
the anger, and the self-will for which they are remarkable. 

The nuns, in their habits of black and white, rear the daughters 
of the viedlle souche of Brittany; these little maidens grow up 
under their hands, simple, earnest, grave, and most innocent and 
truthful creatures, ignorant no doubt on many points, yet pos- 
sessing a perfect courage and a beautiful candour. 

They are brought up upon all the primitive faiths, the un- 
blemished loyalties, and the devout beliefs in traditions of the 
middle ages, learning the history of France from religious, not 
secular records, and the history of the Saints from the Golden 
Legend. 

Such maidens as these had in the old days from the “ Combat 
des Trente,” become the wives and mothers of a noblesse, the 
most chivalrous, perhaps the purest in the whole world, and had 
in time of need defended a castle, and headed a sally of men-at- 
arms, in the cause of their beloved duke or king. 

Women like the arum lilies that cover the damp green earth 
in their native woods. Women whose eyes look at us still— 
serious and serene from amidst the gold blazonrie of illuminated 
missal—where their miniatures have been painted beneath their 
scutcheons and their crowns. 

Years have gone by, century after century has elapsed, yet 
they are among us still. And undisturbed by wars or revo- 
lutions, and unreached by modern change, these pious ladies 
work silver lilies on white banners, and in their chapels each day 
a mass is said for Henri Cing. Thus they have attained to an 
ideal womanhood. . 

France is generally allowed to be the land “where first 
the old chivalric lays were sung,” or, as we might more aptly put 
™ ‘* The chosen home of chivalry—the garden of romance,” 
and certainly Brittany may assign no small share of that 
chivalry to herself, while she is the earliest and most gracious 
child of that trinity of Angel, Knight and Fairy called Romance. 
With superstition also the land has been liberally kissed, for do 
not the Bretons claim as their countrymen King Arthur? and 
the no less famous Merlin ? that offspring of a nun and a demon, 
who hoped by the means of this child to destroy Christianity. 
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The old chroniclers assert moreover that the plains of fertile 
Lyonesse were submerged off their coast, 


‘« The sunset bound of Lyonesse, 
A land of old upheaven from the abyss, 
By fire. 
To sink into the abyss again ; 
Where fragments of forgotten people dwelt.” 


Countless are the legends and superstitions surrounding the 
“Stonehenges” of Brittany; the belief in fairies still lingers 
there, and the Breton princesses who would not adopt the forms 
of Christianity, are believed to haunt the rocks and fountains, 
ever ready to steal a new-born infant— if left alone—and 
substitute in its stead one of their own hideous offspring. 

In chivalry too, as mentioned above, the men of Brittany 
have not been wanting. Pre-eminent among them stands the 
name of Du Guesclin, whose deeds are now almost forgotten by 
the English whom he opposed in a lifelong conflict, and whose 
fame was equal to that of Edward III. and his heroic son the 
Black Prince. Of him is told the anecdote how, taken prisoner 
by the English, the valiant Breton valued himself at 100,000 
crowns, the Prince of Wales started at the immense sum, and 
demanded of him how he could ever hope to obtain it. 

“T know,” replied the hero, “a thousand knights in my native 
Brittany who would mortgage their last acre, rather than Du 
Guesclin should either languish in captivity, or be rated below 
his worth, Yea, and there is not a woman in France now 
toiling at her distaff, who would not devote a year’s earnings to 
set me free, for well have I deserved of their sex, and if all the 
fair spinners in France employ their hands to redeem me, 
think you, Prince, whether I shall bide much longer with 
you?” 

Queen Philippa, who had listened with great attention to the 
discussion, here interposed. “I name, my son,” she said, “ 50,000 
crowns as my contribution towards your gallant prisoner’s ransom, 
for though an enemy to my husband, a knight who is famed for 
the courteous protection he has afforded to my sex, deserves the 
assistance of every woman.” 

Du Guesclin immediately threw himself at the feet of the 
generous queen, saying, “ Ah, lady! being the ugliest knight in 
France, I never reckoned on any goodness from your sex, 
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excepting from those of it whom I had aided or protected by 
my sword, but your bounty will make me think less depre- 
ciatingly of myself.” 

The history of Brittany abounds in such chivalric anecdotes. 

We made a pleasant excursion from Dinard up the Rance, 
“The Rhine of Brittany,” the scenery of which is certainly 
picturesque, but yet did not fulfil our expectations. Half-way 
up the river we were stopped at a lock, and were there assailed 
by a collection of beggars who awaited the arrival of our boat, 
and who persistently cried out in an imploring tone, “ Charité, 
Charité!” and then, as small showers of pence fell like welcome rain 
around them, they changed their cry to the hardly less pathetic 
“Merci!” Among them was an old woman in a picturesque 
arrangement of tatters, looking a worthy daughter of generations 
of witches, a girl with a careworn but pretty face leading a blind 
sister, a woman with too many children, and a half-fossilized old 
man completed the picture. The Breton beggar, like the Italian 
“lazzarone,” is always picturesque, and what is far better, he is 
generally clean. 

Arrived at Dinan, we proceeded to make a tour of the town, 
which on that day was enlivened by a regiment of French 
soldiers, whose bright coats met the eye at every turn. The 
situation.of Dinan is very beautiful; it is a walled town, once 
one of the most important strongholds in Brittany, and crowns 
the steep rock commanding the Rance, affording a view of some 
of the finest Breton scenery. The castle is full of memories of 
Anne of Bretagne—of whom we heard much in the course of 
our wanderings. 

How often from its topmost tower, the little Breton duchess 
must have gazed upon the land she loved so well, how often 
must those old walls have frowned upon her small and delicate 
figure, as she limped along, although an old historian tells us— 
speaking of her lameness—“ It was scarcely noticeable, for her 
beauty was no whit damaged by it.” When in after. years deux 
fois Reine de France,* how often must she have looked back 


* She married first Charles VIII. of France, secondly the old King Louis XII. By 
the latter marriage she left a daughter, Claude Duchess of Brittany, the wife of Francis I. 
This latter marriage rendered definite the union of Brittany to the French crown. Though 
on the death of Henri IV. in 1587, the last of the Valois, there were many claimants to 
the Dukedom. 
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with longing to those pleasant days spent in her own chateau, 
which crowns the rock overlooking sunny Dinan. 

We visited the churches of St. Malo and St. Sauveur in the 
town ; in the latter the anatomical relic of the great Du Guesclin 
is wisely hidden away in a cenotaph which is wot transparent. 
We were amused in one of the churches by the aspect of the old 
stone font which represented the Evil One himself in a stooping 
attitude and supporting on his shoulders the baptismal basin ; the 
figure is life-size and well portrayed, a good specimen of the 
quaint humour of the sculptors of old days. 

Dinard is the resort of English residents, and a well-kept 
town, although an example of ancient—one would think pre- 
historic—squalidness survives in the “ Rue Jersual,” an ex- 
tremely steep and narrow street, in which the houses are abso- 
lutely falling to pieces from age, yet in this malodorous street, the 
inhabited rooms, from outside glimpses, appeared to be neat and 
clean enough, each containing its Virgin and child, its crucifix, 
and its holy water. 

The “ Place du Guesclin,” so called from the memorable duel 
fought between the valiant Breton and Sir Thomas Canterbury 
during the siege, contains a statue of the Chevalier. Dinan was 
the home of the fair Francoise de Dinan, and it was also in the 
castle, whose dark form seems to stand amidst the stars, and 
marks one of the many tombs of feudalism, that her unfortunate 
husband, Gilles de Bretagne, was confined by his brother Francis I. 
He was afterwards removed to the Chateau de Guildo in the 
neighbourhood, where he was smothered by his brother's orders. 
The story runs that the murdered prince summoned his brother 
by the medium of a monk to appear at the Judgment seat within 
forty days, and it is a curious fact of history that the death of 
Francis actually occurred within that time. The country 
people believe that “in the long winter nights when the pale 
moon is gleaming on the waters near the castle, may be seen the 
figure of a noble lady, clothed in white, gliding through the 
castle court and moistening with her tears the still crumbling 
ruins, and anon she descends slowly to the water’s edge and 
laves in the stream a blood-stained robe.” It is the spirit of the 
young wife of the ill-fated Gilles, the fair Francoise de Dinan, 
who still hovers about the castle and mourns the loss of her 
beloved lord. 
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From Dinan we spent two days in Rennes which, as the guide 
books say, “is a fine town,” but “ trés triste,” and entirely French 
both in the aspect of the people, and customs. We visited the 
museums, picture galleries, the handsome theatres, the “ Jardin 
des Plantes” and “ Palais de Justice ”—formerly House of Parlia- 
ment for Brittany. 

Rennes appeared to us, however, as dull as any half-deserted 
English county town ; what it seemed towant was a population. 
We walked the streets and saw no people, into the Public 
Gardens, into the Museum, library, into the “ Palais de Justice,” 
still no people. At last (happy thought), we will go to church; 
the Cathedral of St. Peter was the nearest ; in we went, hurrah ! 
we had found some people at last ; heve they were busy at their 
prayers. We went into other churches thronged with wor- 
shippers, and during the remainder of our stay, whenever we 
wanted the society of our fellow-creatures, we went to church. 

Certainly a religious feeling seems to prevail in Brittany, and 
appears not only stamped upon the surface, but in the hearts 
of its people. The interior of the Cathedral of St. Peter at 
Rennes is a blaze of gold and colouring ; tall candles, richly 
decorated altars, and grand paintings, the stained glass windows 
casting their rich shadows around. In the centre of the roof is 
painted the famous Ermine of Brittany surmounted with the ducal 
crown. 

Although Rennes is now so modern, and so French, yet it has 
been famous in Breton history for many a siege, many a contest, 
and not least among its reminiscences are those of the Du 
Guesclin family. Many notable anecdotes of the “ Rodolph of 
the race” are connected with this town, for here it was that the 
young Du Guesclin made his début in the career of arms. 
The Chevalier, his father (a nobleman whose estates lay in, and 
around the town), on the occasion of a magnificent tournament, 
was given the honourable but difficult office of Challenger of 
the Jousts. Presently in the midst of the tilting there entered 
the lists a young unknown knight, with no device to distinguish 
him. Riding round the area, he challenged the gallant company ; 
lance after lance was broken, fifteen knights retired crestfallen, 
at last the Seigneur du Guesclin himself spurred into the lists. 
Bertrand, who had carried all before him, perceiving that the 
fresh knight bore on his shield the two-headed eagle of his house, 
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recognised his father, who advanced shaking his lance for the 
attack. His son immediately threw away his own and respect- 
fully awaited the blows from his father’s. His casque was 
knocked off—Bertrand was recognised. The Seigneur embraced 
and presented him as his heir to his noble relations and friends 
assembled. This was the first exploit of the boy destined in 
after years to be the most famous knight in Christendom. 

On our return journey we spent some hours at Dol and its 
interesting neighbourhood. There, in its great old Gothic street, 
we felt we were in Brittany, in the old Armorican Brittany, 
where the land is sombre, green, and deeply wooded, and the 
days are misty, and soft, and still. 

The town and neighbourhood is full of memories of the 
Norman, Breton, and Plantagenet wars. It is here that Alain, 
Duke of Brittany, so signally defeated William the Conqueror 
that the latter, impressed with the strength of his Breton 
neighbours, gave the Duke his daughter Constance in marriage. 

The town seemed little altered in appearance from what it 
must have been during the long struggle between the houses of 
Blois and Montfort for the dukedom, when Froissart was busy 
chronicling the deeds of their heroic Countesses and of that 
Beaumanoir who, when overcome with thirst and fatigue in the 
famous “Combat of the Thirties,” cried out for water, and 
received from his foe the memorable reply, “ Beaumanozir, bois ton 
sang,” which has ever since served as the family motto. 

The Cathedral is a gem of medizval architecture and carving, 
but one tower remains unfinished, though the building stands 
old and decayed from the storms of centuries. 

We drove out to Mont Dol in an equipage probably @ la mode 
in the days of the first Empire. From the summit of the Mont 
we obtained a fine view of the surrounding plains of Normandy 
and Brittany, with the oaks and elms of the latter in all their 
luxuriance. Mont St. Michel, which we had already visited, 
rises a gloomy and forbidding rock in the distance, and we could 
clearly see Cancale and its famous oyster beds. 

While resting on the hill, we reviewed our ramble in the small 
portion of Brittany which we had chosen to explore, and even 
the few places we had visited marked that the remains of the 
past indicate a greatness well-nigh forgotten. 

The. pre-historic remains, feudal strongholds, relics of eccle- 
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siastical architecture, and curious chateaux—once so full of 
revelry, now silent and deserted—are all the remains of former 
grandeur when Brittany was the most polished State in Europe. 
Sometimes the tourist comes across a sleepy old chateau still 
inhabited by some family bearing a name once distinguished and 
illustrious in the annals of their land. 

We did not penetrate far enough into Brittany to hear its 
language spoken, which even now so curiously resembles Welsh. 
The Bretons, who are never happy unless connecting themselves 
with remote antiquity, say that theirs was the original language 
of the world before the tower of Babel was built, and that 
Adam derived his name from a morsel (a tam) of the apple 
sticking in his throat and Eve hers from the water (Ev) she 
brought to wash it down. 

On Mont Dol is to be seen a stone bearing the impress of St. 
Michel’s foot, who from that point with a single stride reached 
Mont St. Michel (?). 

We came across but ove of those pre-historic remains for 
which Brittany is so famous. This one was in a field near Dol, 
“a famous Menhir,” or sacred stone, which is 30 feet high, and 
one of the few still to be seen standing upright ; it is surmounted 
by a wooden crucifix, symbolical of the Christian faith which 
survived the heathen gods, and the pillars of the Celts. There 
it stands, silent and solitary, there it has stood since the first 
dawnings of history, its granite stained with the storms of ages, 
to us a meaningless relic of a forgotten people. 

Much has been said, more has been written about these pre- 
historic remains, monuments of older illusions which are to be 
found all along the ocean-scalloped coast of Brittany; perhaps 
they are all the more interesting from the very fact that their 
exact use has never been determined. 

Here, among the old Breton shadows, we terminated a most 
pleasant tour, in a sweet, tender, if mournful country, where 
there is always moisture in the air, and there are almost always 
clouds in the sky. But in the late-arriving spring it becomes a 
very bower of flowers. 
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Hpollo Flies. 


‘* Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


CHAPTER I. 


MERVYN JARDINE was gathering roses in rather listless fashion in 
the old garden at Rosebank. 

Certainly the weather for the time of year was perfect, and 
the golden autumn sunshine flooding the landscape seemed to 
bring with it memories of July. The garden, itself a scene of 
old-world loveliness, was flanked on the right by a pine-wood, 
while to the left lay the open country. Mervyn herself seemed 
to be taking little notice of anything, and when she had 
finished gathering her roses, stood abstractedly gazing at the 
dim blue outline of the distant hills. She was a slim, grace- 
ful girl of about twenty years, with good features and dark hair 
and eyes. Not any especial beauty in her face, but one could 
not help feeling that there was a certain capacity for beauty 
about her. She might either develop into a very lovely 
woman, or become an ordinary one. Do we not all know this 
type of face? 

“Mervyn, Mervyn, where are you?” called out a rather thin, 
but pleasant voice, the voice being followed by the appearance 
of a neat old lady, about fifty or thereabouts. 

“ Tea is just ready, dear, I have been looking all over the house 
for you,” she continued. 

“T wanted some roses, auntie, my very last afternoon, you 
know !” Mervyn replied, slipping her arm through that of her 
aunt. Miss Margaret Jardine had cared for her brother's 
orphaned daughter, ever since the latter had been deprived of 
both father and mother by a railway accident which took place 
when Mervyn was about three years old. 

On reaching the pleasant drawing-room Miss Jardine ordered 
tea to be brought, whilst Mervyn flung open the low French 
windows, and then seated herself in a chair near her aunt. 

“Oh, auntie!” she exclaimed, “I feel as if I never can part 
with you, what shall I do without you?” 
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“ My dear, I know it is hard,” Miss Jardine said gently, “ but 
Lady Mary Dacre is your own mother’s sister, and is sure to 
love you. And think of the advantages you will have.” 

“Yes, I know,” came the half-impatient reply, “but I shall 
never be able to come down to Rosebank, never (with a half-sob) 
without Aunt Mary’s permission. Don’t you remember she says 
in her letter that I am to be to her exactly as a daughter, as 
she has no children of her own, and that I shall eventually have 
all she has to leave—be her heiress in point of fact. Yes, I am 
quite aware I ought not to miss the opportunity, but I feel it 
terribly.” 

“Ah, child,” said Miss Margaret, “time and change work 
wonders with the young, but I shall always miss my bonnie 
Mervyn.” 

“Which train am I to take in the morning?” Mervyn asked 
suddenly. 

“The 8.30. I thought it best,’ replied Miss Jardine. “Dr. 
Clare is coming this evening, isn’t he?” 

“ He said he would, but perhaps he has forgotten all about it 
by now,” was the abstracted reply. 

“Yes, he is quite likely to forget it,’ Miss Jardine said mis- 
chievously. 

She had hardly finished speaking when the door opened, and a 
handsome young man of four or five and twenty walked in un- 
announced. 

Miss Jardine greeted him cordially, finding time to ask after 
every member of his family, and make a few comments on the 
weather, before Mervyn came forward. 

“ How do you do, Arthur ?” she said, rather formally, giving him 
her hand. No one would have taken them for a pair of engaged 
lovers, yet such they were. 

“Will you spare Mervyn for a short stroll this evening, Miss 
Margaret ?” said Dr. Clare. 

“Yes, of course, you’d like to go, wouldn’t you, Mervyn? 
Run up and get ready.” 

When she had gone out of the room Arthur Clare looked 
anxiously at Miss Jardine. 

“Isn’t Mervyn well to-day ?” he asked. 

“T think her health is all right, but she rather dreads to-morrow 
when she leaves for London,” 
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“TI suppose she is taking a right step in going there?” 

“T hope so. Lady Mary Dacre, you see, is a childless widow, 
and is very rich. She is well connected, too, and Mervyn will 
move in the kind of society her mother would have wished for 
her. I need not tell you, you know as well as I do, that her 
mother made a mésalliance when she married my brother. Not 
in her own eyes, I verily believe, but her family were in a great 
state about it.” 

Mervyn came in ready for her walk, dressed in pale grey, and 
wearing a large straw hat. 

“Which way shall we go?” Arthur said as they stood at the 
garden gate, “ through the pine wood or over the downs?” 

“ Over the downs, I think.” 

Nearly all the way they talked on indifferent topics, and not 
till it was time toturn homeward did Arthur Clare find courage 
to speak the words he had in his mind. 

“Mervyn,” he began, “I want to say that I do not wish to be 
a drag on you in any way. A great change will be made in 
your life, and you who have had so few opportunities of making 
acquaintances, will see many people. If you would like me to 
release you from your promise to marry me one day,” he con- 
tinued in a voice that slightly trembled, “ I will do so.” 

“ Arthur!” Mervyn said reproachfully, “how can you say such 
things, when you £uow that I love you enough to marry you? 
Of course I don’t intend to marry yet; even if I wanted to, | 
suppose Aunt Mary wouldn’t allow it. But I shall never care for 
anyone else.” 


“Thank you, my darling, but I was afraid lest you might think 
me a hindrance.” 

“Well, I shall, if you go on in that way. Don’t you know, 
you jealous creature,” Mervyn went on with a rippling laugh, 
“that I value the dear little pearl ring you gave me far more 
than I should a priceless one from anyone else? I should be 
ashamed to satisfy your vanity in this way, except that I’m 
leaving you all to-morrow.” 

Arthur Clare went home that evening feeling that if he were 
not satisfied that Mervyn loved him he ought to be, and yet 
wondering all the time if the curious presentiment he had at his 
heart were a true foreshadowing. 

Punctually the next morning at eight o’clock, Mervyn, with 
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Arthur Clare and Miss Jardine to see her off, started in the fly 
for the distant station of Carden Chase. 

They arrived just in time for the train, so the good-byes were 
necessarily brief. Somehow, Arthur Clare felt that he was 
saying good-bye for ever to the Mervyn Jardine he had known. 
It was a peculiar sensation, and he could hardly account for it. 

Dr. Clare, although young, was a rising member of the 
medical profession, and at the present time was bending all his 
energies to obtain the coveted M.B. Lond., in addition to his 
other honours. He did not intend to stop there, for he aspired 
to buy a practice in the Metropolis, and take the M.D. degree. 
With the enthusiasm of youth and talent, he determined to 
make for himself a name, and rise to whatever heights were 
possible to him. 


CHAPTER II. 


“A GENTLEMAN to see me, did you say, Roberts? Oh,” 
languidly glancing at the card, “ Dr. Clare, I see, may I receive 
him here, auntie, that is, if Mr. Douglas will excuse it?” 

Mr. Douglas was only too happy to agree to anything Miss 
Jardine wished, and so Roberts was ordered to show Dr. Clare to 
the drawing-room, where the three were sitting. Somehow or 
other Arthur Clare had not seen Mervyn since her departure for 
London eighteen months before. They had corresponded 
frequently, but on the rare occasions on which he had been in 
London, and had called at Portland Place, Lady Mary and her 
niece were out of town. 

Now, as he entered the artistically-furnished room, he was 
hardly prepared for the change he found in Mervyn. Contact 
with the world of good society had given her that nameless 
grace and finish of manners, which it alone seems able to give, 
whilst her beauty was heightened by all that money could do in 
the way of dress. 

Mervyn received Arthur Clare in a perfectly self-possessed 
manner, and went through the process of introducing him to her 
aunt and Mr. Douglas. 

The former was slightly frigid in her greeting, whilst the 
latter regarded the young doctor with a questioning air. Clare 
in his turn felt a certain curiosity with regard to this man, who 
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seemed on such friendly terms with the inmates of the house. 
Mr. Douglas was about forty years old, tall and of good figure, 
with light blue eyes and fair hair. Young-looking, too, for his 
age, though slightly bald. “He is one of those men who are 
ultra-chivalrous towards women externally, whilst secretly 
holding them in contempt,” thought Clare. 

This first meeting after such a long absence between Mervyn 
and Arthur certainly seemed anything but an auspicious one. 
Lady Mary was decidedly cold, which had the effect of making 
Mervyn feel ill at ease. Clare, despite his usual coolness, both 
felt and looked nervous. The only one of the quartette who 
was quite unruffled, was Mr. Douglas, and he, in his most 
finished and courteous manner, endeavoured to remove the 
evident strain from the conversation. After nearly every topic 
of general interest had been discussed, Mr. Douglas enquired if 
Dr. Clare preferred London to the country. 

“T cannot say I do,” he replied, “ but I must try to like it, as I 
have just bought a London practice, and have taken a house in 
Earley Street near here.” 

Arthur glanced at Mervyn as he finished speaking, expecting 
a word of pleasure, or at least a responsive glance, but neither 
came. Mervyn knew—if anybody did—how his hopes had 
centred on winning fame in London, and more for her sake than 
his own. And she had not a word tosay! He felt more 
cruelly wounded than he would have cared for anyone to know, 
just then, and after staying a few minutes longer, he took his 
departure. He could not go back to Harley Street directly, and 
so he turned into the Regent’s Park to think awhile and calm 
himself. He saw it as clearly as possible, Mervyn was not and 
never would be to him the same. The Mervyn Jardine of a 
year and a half ago had loved him, he thought, but however 
that may have been, he was an encumbrance merely to Miss 
Jardine the heiress. 

And amidst his intense anguish of feeling, Clare had a pitiful 
consciousness, that whilst the present Mervyn was not a woman 
he could love, he still loved passionately the Mervyn of the brief 
past, which seemed now so immense. Intuitions sometimes 
reveal more to us than the slow course of events, and Clare 
knew that the side-lights of that afternoon had shown him 
plainly his position. 
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But he would not tamely allow his disappointment to crush 
him, he told himself; win success he would, whether the in- 
centive of winning Mervyn were present or not. The practice in 
Harley Street grew steadily, and not only was the young doctor 
a professional, but he was also a social, success. He was much 
sought after, and his popularity ran high, so that it was hardly a 
surprise to him when one day he received an invitation to Mrs. 
De Roche’s ball. He felt honoured, of course, as everyone did 
to whom the beautiful and clever widow extended her invita- 
tions. Curiously enough, by the same post, a letter and package 
came from Mervyn. The precisely-worded letter was to the 
effect that in obedience to the express wish of Lady Mary 
Dacre, Mervyn desired to break off the engagement between 
herself and Arthur Clare. The doctor had expected this for 
some time, and in consequence was well prepared. Yet he 
hardly felt it as a blow at all, for the Mervyn he had loved had 
utterly passed away, and the Mervyn in her place was not his 
choice. 

When the evening came, on which Clare started for Mrs. De 
Roche’s house, he felt tolerably calm, although he knew that 
probably he would meet Mervyn there. 

“TI mean to introduce you to a celebrity, Dr. Clare,” remarked 
the fascinating Mrs. De Roche. “Do you know that we have a 
Newnham lady here,” she continued archly, “who was placed 
next to the Senior Wrangler in the late Mathematical Tripos ?” 

“TI did not know, Mrs. De Roche, but please do not introduce 
me,” replied Arthur, with an appealing look of mock-misery. “I 
detest the blue-stocking genus ; there are few who, like yourself, 
unite intellect with charm.” . 

“That is a prettily-turned compliment,” was the laughing 
answer, “and I certainly will not introduce you to the lady if 
you don’t wish it.” 

“T certainly do not!” 

Mervyn, who was shadowed by Mr. Douglas nearly all the 
evening, and to whom she gave the greatest number of dances, 
looked flushed, excited, and even not quite happy. Once she 
had spoken to Arthur Clare, and this time it was he who was 
cool and self-possessed, and she who was nervous. 

Rather wearied of the scene of splendour and gaiety, Clare 
had sought the seclusion of the conservatory, when he was roused 
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from a reverie into which he had fallen by a hearty voice 
exclaiming: “Why, Clare, my boy! I didn’t know you were 
here, I didn’t know you were one of the favoured few!” Clare 
looked up in surprise, which was changed to pleasure when he 
saw an old college friend of his, Edward Wallace. 

“T have heard of your success,” said his friend, “and as we are 
going to live in town now for some time I hope we shall see 
much of you. Bye-the-bye, my sister is ‘here this evening, so 
you can make the acquaintance of at least one other member of 
our family.” 

Personally, Mary Wallace bore a striking resemblance to her 
brother. They both had the same curly brown hair and clear 
honest grey eyes. Strictly speaking, as the novels say, she was 
not beautiful, but the expressiveness of her face gave it a certain 
- charm. Before the trio were aware of it, they were chatting 
merrily in the most unreserved manner in the conservatory, 
quite oblivious of the fact that there was such a thing in the 
world as a ballroom. If Mateo Aleman, the author of the 
roinance of “Guzman de Alfarache,” be correct in his theory 
that for love to come between two persons there should be a 
“certain correspondence and consonance” established at the 
first glance, then love was not very far away from Dr. Clare. 

Mary Wallace seemed so different from the ordinary young 
ladies of Dr. Clare’s acquaintance, and although fascinating, she 
was no society belle. 

Arthur Clare felt he had never enjoyed himself so much 
before, and told Mrs. De Roche so before his departure. 

“T hope you did not find the fair Newnhamite too great an 
infliction !” was her parting shot. 

Mary Wallace a celebrated mathematician! The idea seemed 
absurd to Dr. Clare. Most of the clever women he knew, except 
perhaps the novelists, had managed to disgust him with excessive 
learning ina woman. He had not believed hitherto that the 
“sweet girl graduate” had any existence save in the poet’s 
brain. As Edward Wallace and Arthur Clare had renewed their 
college friendship, Mary, of necessity, saw much of her brother’s 
friend. Was it owing to this friendship, that when Arthur saw 
an account in a society paper of the wedding between. Mr. Alan 
Douglas and Miss Mervyn Jardine, he was not in the least 
cistressed ? 
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CHAPTER III. 


IT was a bitterly cold day in early February, and even hardy Dr. 
Clare shivered as he turned out of his warm dining-room into 
the slippery streets. After a brief glance out of doors that 
morning, he had decided that it would be easier for him to walk 
than to take the carriage. Lately he had thought much of Mary 
Wallace ; it was not exactly her intellect or personal charm which 
attracted him, but her pure and high-souled aims. Her utter 
unconventionality marked her as at least sincere in what she 
professed. Arthur Clare confessed to himself that at last love 
had come to him, he often asked himself why it was so different 
from the love which he once thought he had had for Mervyn. 

Being little of a psychologist, and no metaphysician he did not 
try to unravel the problem. 

On the day in question he gratefully turned his steps 
homeward about three o’clock in the afternoon. Another fall 
of snow seemed threatening, and the still chillness of the 
atmosphere oppressed him. Turning out of the main road into 
the paved thoroughfare by St. Marylebone Church, Clare was 
just in time to see a lady fall rather heavily on one of the many 
slides which the industry of the school-children had made. 
Rushing to her assistance, Arthur Clare was surprised to find 
that Miss Wallace was the lady in distress. 

“How unfortunate I am!” she exclaimed, as she struggled 
slowly to her feet with the doctor's help, “I think I must have 
sprained my ankle just a little, it hurts me rather.” 

“You must take my arm.” 

“Yes, thank you, I will. What should I have done if you had 
not come up then!” 

“You are very busy just now, Miss Wallace, are you not?” 
the doctor questioned. 

“TI am doing the literary work I told you about,” replied 
Mary. “I hope to finish in about two years’ time, and then”—she 
slightly hesitated—“ I shall probably accept an offer I have had 
made me to be a lady lecturer in mathematics in a college in 
Yorkshire; the present lecturer intends resigning then on 
account of her age.” 

“ Shall you like it?” and there was more eagerness in Dr. 
Clare’s voice than a mere friendship warranted. 
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“ Oh, I think so, and besides it will become my life-work, and 
as such I cannot fail to love it.” 

By this time the two had reached the Wallaces’ house in 
Devonshire Place, now was the time, Dr. Clare felt, to say what 
he had wished. 

“No, I will not come in,” he replied to her invitation, “ but, 
Miss Wallace, if you can wait a minute, I want to say some- 
thing. I hardly ever see you alone! or I should not choose 
such an unpropitious time,” he continued with a flash of humour. 
“Can you wait?” 

“ Why, yes, certainly.” 

“T won’t keep you long,” he said hurriedly, “but you must 
have known that I care for you; I think I loved you the first 
time I saw you. Oh, Mary! if I may call you so, don’t say 
that you cannot love me. Perhaps I ought to have waited!” 

“No, you were quite right to speak if you wished,” Mary 
replied, in a a slightly trembling voice, “and I have only one 
answer to give you, and that is—J love you.” 

Arthur Clare was more than satisfied. 

To the pair of lovers, the street, with its tall, gloomy houses 
looking gloomier than ever in the gathering dusk of a winter’s 
afternoon, and the chill wind sweeping round, might have been 
enchanted abodes in some Elysium touched by Zephyrs. 

“T must not keep you any longer, dear,’ Arthur said at 
last. “I shall be in to-morrow to see that your ankle is all right.” 

“T believe it is quite well,” Mary said with just a touch of 
shyness. “I don’t think I sprained it after all. I expect I gave 
it a little twist.” 

Never in her life had Mary been so glad to escape to her own 
room as she was that evening, Her burning cheeks made Mrs. 
Wallace anxious on the score of feverish colds. Her brother 
Edward pretended to feel very worried about the sprained ankle, 
remarking that it must be rather bad since it had taken Dr. 
Clare two hours to bring her from Marylebone Church to Devon- 
shire Place ! 

But after all, it was happily arranged that Mary should marry 
Arthur Clare at the expiration of two years. 

Time slipped on, and about a month before the wedding was 
to take place, Arthur, who wished to see his friends before his 
marriage, found himself one lovely August day on the familiar 
platform at Carden Chase. 
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After a few days spent exclusively with his mother and young 
brothers, he bethought himself of calling on Miss Margaret 
Jardine, whose favourite he had always been. Accordingly he pre- 
sented himself at Rosebank one afternoon, and was shown by the 
servant into the well-remembered drawing-room. Everything 
looked just the same as when he had last seen it, the time when 
Mervyn and he had started for their walk over the downs. There 
was no regret mingled with the memory, for he felt more com- 
pletely now than he had ever done before, that Mary Wallace 
had all his heart. 

The door opened, and Arthur rose eagerly, expecting to see 
his old friend Miss Margaret, but it was not Miss Jardine, but a 
lady, tall, young and beautiful. rthur quickly recovered him- 
self. “Mrs, Douglas,” he said, holding out his hand, “this is a 
surprise, I did not expect to see you.” 

“My aunt is out, I am sorry to say. She has gone to see 
some friends at Carden Chase, and will not be back until even- 
ing. I am staying with her for a few weeks,” Mervyn explained. 

As she seated herself, Clare had time to observe her leisurely. 
There could be no two opinions about her beauty now, she was 
regal in her stateliness of form and loveliness of feature. Her 
dress of pale gold Indian silk, and the lustre of her flashing 
diamonds, made her look like some foreign queen. Arthur gave 
her an involuntary glance of admiration. In the joy of his own 
intense happiness, and the thought that Mervyn was married, 
Arthur felt that he could at least meet his former fiancée as a 
friend. 

On the plea that the drawing-room was hot, Mervyn invited 
Dr. Clare to come into the garden. 

“T suppose you did not know that my husband died a year 
ago?” said Mrs. Douglas, seating herself in a garden chair. 

“T did not ” and Arthur was about to add some expres- 
sion of sympathy, when something in Mervyn’s look repelled him. 

After a few minutes of silence, she exclaimed suddenly : 

“What a lovely evening it is! Something like that one—do 
you remember ?—just before I went to London. Ah, we have 
had changes since then. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Arthur, hardly knowing what he was 
expected to say. 

“Tam afraid you did not understand my actions in London,” 
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Mervyn went on in a voice not like her usual one, “but I was 
forced to do what I did. I dared not offend Aunt Mary, and 
Mr. Douglas was so rich. I am rich now and can do as I like, 
and I will tell you this,” she continued, in low passionate tones, 
“that I never cared for Alan Douglas, and I found my heart 
when it was too late. Can you forgive me, Arthur ?” 

Whilst she had been speaking Dr. Clare’s face had flushed 
with embarrassment and real sorrow for the love he too plainly 
read on the face opposite him. 

“If there is anything to forgive, you have my forgiveness 
freely,” he said, “ but——” 

At this moment, to his unspeakable relief, Miss Margaret was 
advancing towards them, having arrived home earlier than she 
had expected. 

“My dear Arthur, I am so pleased to see you,” she exclaimed. 
“JT did not in the least expect it.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he replied, “in fact, until a few weeks ago 
my plans were uncertain, but I wished ”—Arthur braced himself 
up for the effort, feeling it #zus¢ come sooner or later, carefully 
avoiding, however, to look at Mervyn—“I wished to havea little 
time with my family before my marriage takes place.” 

“ Your marriage?” almost gasped Miss Jardine, with such a 
look of comical astonishment on her face that Arthur very nearly 
laughed. “ Your marriage ?” ; 

“Yes, mine, dear Miss Margaret,” and then Arthur had to give 
her all particulars, especially with reference to Mary herself. 
After which he was congratulated heartily by Miss Jardine, and 
with cold politeness by Mrs. Douglas. 

The wedding went off well, and when the honeymoon was 
over, the doctor and his wife settled down to a happy, if hard- 
working life in Harley Street, and there, for the present, we must 
leave them. 

People often wondered why Mrs. Douglas, the fascinating 
Society leader, never married again. When one eligible offer 
after another was rejected, public opinion gradually settled that 
devotion to the memory of Mr. Douglas must be the cause, and 
accordingly the fair widow was looked upon as something of a 
heroine. 

“T will not sell myself twice,” was her private comment, “and 
I know myself too well to think that I shall ever love again.” 
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Music in the Making. 


IT is a somewhat startling paradox that music is born dumb. 
Unlike her sisters Poetry and Painting, who issue perfect and 
complete from the hands of their creators, Music has to appeal 
to other creators to give her voice and being. What the poet 
has written, he who runs may read; what the painter has 
painted, whoever has eyes may see ; but the harmonies created 
in the brain of the composer, can never be known to others with- 
out the interposition of a performer and an instrument. The 
most spiritual of the arts is thus the most limited and hampered 
by gross material things. Not only must it pass through the 
probably distorting medium of flesh and blood interpreters, but 
some further medium of wood and catgut, iron, brass, and wire 
is indispensable to its very existence. Hence it is that the 
making of musical instruments is the work, not of an artisan, 
but of an artist, of one who may fairly claim to take his place 
among the creators or makers of music itself. 

But the genius which evolves melody and harmony by no 
means necessarily co-exists with the talent which constructs the 
instruments, by means of whichalone can that melody and har- 
mony become audible ; and thus it happens that while we English 
have to submit to the taunt of being an unmusical nation, because 
we have produced no composers of the first rank, we may yet 
proudly point to the production of musical instruments which 
can be equalled by no other country in the world. Especially 
is this so in the case of the most delicate and intricate, and at 
the same time the most popular, instrument of modern times, 
the pianoforte. We cannot indeed, lay claim to its in- 
vention. That honour undoubtedly belongs to Italy. It is 
not proposed here to trace the evolution and pedigree of 
the piano, interesting as such an investigation might prove itself 
to be. But it may not be out of place to mention that the first 
keyed instrument with strings of which we have any knowledge 
was invented about the end of the fourteenth century, that 
it appears to have been of monkish origin, and was called a 
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clavichord, a name compounded from the Latin c/avis, a key, and 
chorda, a string. . The spinet, the virginals, and the harpsichord 
were all subsequent variations of the original clavichord, and it 
is not until the beginning of the eighteenth century that we hear 
of the first “ piano e forte,” as a new kind of instrument invented 
by one Bartolomeo Cristofori, a Paduan harpsichord maker in 
the employ of Ferdinand dei Medici at Florence. A certain 
Gottfried Silbermann made pianofortes on the Cristofori model 
as early as 1726 in Germany, but the Seven Years’ Wer put an end 
to the manufacture, and the instruments which were shown, not 
many years later, contemporaneously in Germany and England, 
have been claimed as re-inventions. These old pianos, it must 
be remembered, were of five octaves only, and constructed on the 
plan of the old boxed-up harpsichord ; it is not until the early 
years of the present century that we meet anything on the model 
of the pianoforte as we know it to-day. 

Perhaps I should rather say, as we see it to-day, for know- 
ing is another matter; and while we all know a handsome- 
looking piano when we see one, and while most of us have ear 
enough to tell a good-toned one from a bad, there are probably 
very few of us who can tell why some pianos are so infinitely 
superior to others,.or who have any conception of the skill, 
judgment, and experience involved in their production. Yet 
this is a matter of considerable interest to all and sundry. Not- 
withstanding the before-mentioned taunt, it is happily the fact 
that no house, even the humblest, is nowadays considered com- 
plete without its piano. But should Angelina, having perhaps a 
taste for Chippendale or Sherraton, proceed on the assumption 
that one piano is as good as another, provided its case harmonises 
with her favourite style of decoration ; or should she, being of 
an economical turn of mind, and not having yet learned that 
“cheap and nasty” is a true proverb, select from a number of 
price lists that piano which makes the greatest show for the least 
money, the wisdom which comes of experience is not likely to 
be cheaply purchased. In either case, by the end of twelve 
months, Edwin is likely to have no peace until he has disposed of 
that instrument—needless to say at a ruinous sacrifice—and 
obtained one that can be depended on. Perhaps, therefore, the 
best way of affording the uninitiated some glimpse of what is in- 
volved in the production of a really first-class piano, will be by 
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describing a visit which the writer recently paid to the factory 
of Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons at Kentish Town. 

Alighting from the train at Kentish Town Station, the first 
thing which caught the visitor’s eye was a vast quantity of 
timber, piled tier upon tier, on the roof of an adjoining building ; 
and on nearer acquaintance this aerial wood-yard was found to 
yield one important secret of the manufacture which is the 
object of our investigation. For these timber stacks comprise 
various kinds of woods, carefully gathered from all quarters of 
the globe—beech from our Surrey Hills, oak from the United 
States and from Austria, cedar from the Philippine Islands, pine 
from Switzerland and New Zealand, peduk from Borneo, satin 
wood from Ceylon, mahogany from Honduras, and rosewood 
from Rio Janeiro. Having ransacked the world for the right 
kinds of wood, the pianoforte maker’s next care is to reduce that 
wood to the right condition for manufacture. Before any of it 
is considered fit for further treatment, it is stacked as we saw 
it and left to dry in the yard or on the roof, exposed to sun 
and rain and wind, fora period of five years. By this means 
all the sap is dried up within it, and it becomes bleached and 
hardened. Not even then, however, is it ready for the instru- 
ment maker, but after being roughly cut according to prospective 
requirements, it is stacked for yet another twelve months or 
more in the drying rooms, and there subjected to a temperature 
of about 80 deg. Fah. all the year round. The wood thus kept 
drying for five or six years, represents an investment of many 
thousands of pounds, as may be gathered from the fact that at 
their last stocktaking, Messrs. Brinsmead had as much as 
698,446 superficial feet of timber on the premises. And every 
plank of this vast stock is numbered or ticketed, and has its 
history duly recorded in the books of the firm. 

From the drying rooms the wood finds its way into the saw- 
mill, and is there cut up into various sizes and shapes according 
to the part of the piano it will make or be required for. A 
ghastly circular saw was here to be seen at work slitting up 
huge pieces of hard chestnut wood, as though they were no 
tougher than match-boxes ; a thin band-saw was cutting through 
sixteen inches of solid wood according toa marked pattern, a 
fret-saw, in similar fashion, doing the inside circles; a planing 
machine, making five thousand revolutions in a minute, was 
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rapidly turning out a number of rough pieces of wood as smooth 
as cardboard ; and another machine, in almost less time than 
it takes to write’ the fact, reduced to one level the edges of 
thirteen pine boards at a single operation. Moulding cutters, 
smoothing wheels, and other ingenious machines were busily at 
work, and the visitor was not a little perplexed as to the source 
of the motive power which seemed to be turned on and off 
these various machines in a mysterious and invisible way. On 
enquiry it turned out that the engine, which had previously 
been inspected in an adjoining house, was the source of the 
power, but that all belts were, for the avoidance of danger, fixed 
in the basement below the saw-mill floor. The said engine is, 
of course, utilized in a number of other ways also, sending 
steam throughout the building for heating purposes, for making 
wood supple that requires bending into various circular shapes, 
and for boiling the glue that one finds in use in almost every 
room. Anent this glue my guide gives me the interesting 
information that it is “good enough to eat,” quite as good as 
- much of the gelatine that is eaten in confectionery. Only the 
finest procurable kind is used throughout the factory, and the 
firm might save something like £200 a year if they would 
condescend to use an inferior kind. It is a curious reflection 
that the tone and durability of one’s piano may be appreciably 
affected by the quality of glue that is used in its manufacture. 

The walnut veneer store was the next place to engage 
attention, and, imbued as I was with the old-fashioned prejudice 
against veneering as a more or less fraudulent practice, I came 
away, if not a sadder, yet certainly a wiser man. Veneering, at 
any rate as practised in Brinsmead’s piano factory, is by no 
means either a fraudulent or a cheap operation. It is adopted 
solely for decorative purposes. The grain-markings of a piece 
of solid walnut wood, as anyone may see who will take the 
trouble to glance at it, are not particularly beautiful, and those 
lovely floral-like figures, in varying shades of rich brown, 
variegated with smoky grey, such as we find in the finest piano 
cases, are only to be obtained from certain large burrs, or warty 
excrescences, which are probably due to some polypus-like 
disease in old trees. When one of these burrs has been 
separated from the ‘tree it is cut into sheets not much thicker 
than ordinary cardboard. The store room was full of bundles 
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of these sheets, which, to my eye, looked like so many parcels 
of leather ready for the shoemaker or bookbinder. The reader 
may imagine my. astonishment when one bundle alone was 
pointed out to me as having recently cost something like £600. 
The veneer itself is at first very brittle, and requires to be made 
supple by bathing and steaming before it can be used, but when 
the amalgamation is complete a piece of veneered timber is, if 
anything, stronger than it was before. 

An elevator having carried us to the top of the building, a 
glance is given through one of the many store rooms wherein are 
stocked numbers of the various-shaped pieces of wood which I 
had previously seen being cut out or planed in the mill below, 
and then my guide introduces me to the first process in putting 
these pieces together, viz., the fitting and glueing of the backs. 
Close by, pieces of hard beech and spruce were being glued 
together to form wrest-planks, and on the same floor I observed 
sounding-boards of Swiss or Hungarian pine in process of being 
strengthened with what are technically termed “ belly bars.” My 
attention is drawn to the fact that every piece of wood is warmed 
in a hot cupboard before any glue is applied to it, and then 
immediately subjected to such pressure that every particle which 
does not penetrate the natural pores of the wood is forced out. 
Each sounding-board is composed of about thirty separate 
pieces of wood, and the pressure brought to bear upon it during 
this strengthening process, by means of a number of “ gobars,” is 
equal to several tons. This part of the instrument is then sent 
inte an adjoining room to be marked off for stringing. 

The mention of stringing reminds me that I have said nothing 
about the iron frame which is so essential a feature in the modern 
pianoforte, and on which Messrs. Brinsmead have based one of 
their most notable improvements. Down beside the engine 
house, earlier in the day, I had seen these iron frames, in one 
place being drilled with innumerable holes, for pegs and nuts 
and screws, and in another place being burnished and beautified 
until they bore the appearance of old gold. 

Although what is called the iron frame of a piano has nearly 
always during the past thirty years been cast in a single 
piece, yet the wrest-plank, or that portion of the frame which 
bears the chief strain imposed by the strings, was until 1881 
made of wood. In that year Messrs. Brinsmead patented an 
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invention by means of which the old wooden wrest-plank was 
discarded, and the entire frame, wrest-plank included, cast in one 
solid piece of iron. The value of this invention in increasing 
the durability of the instrument cannot well be over-estimated 
when we remember that the strain of the strings on the frame 
of an upright grand is equal to a pressure of more than 
twenty tons. It has also rendered possible an improved 
method of stringing, and a consequent new mode of tuning, 
which also the Brinsmeads patented in 1885. The clumsy 
old pegs, at right angles with the wires, are done away with 
altogether, and the wires receive their necessary tension by a 
direct pull. By an ingenious but simple screw and nut arrange- 
ment the wires can be tightened or loosened by the thumb and 
finger of a child, so that it is quite easy for any amateur, possessed 
of a sufficiently good ear and some practice, to tune the entire 
instrument at pleasure. 

From the stringing-rooms we pass down one floor to the 
grand-case making shop, where what at first sight appears asa 
long row of triumphai arches turns out to be so many grand 
pianoforte cases standing up on end. The case of a grand piano 
is usually made of five separate layers of wood that have been 
steamed, and “ bucked,” and glued together in such a manner as 
to give a strength and durability that no single piece of timber 
could make any approach to. The case of a piano may be 
considered as its clothing, which may vary according to climatic, 
artistic, or. other considerations ; and here it is, therefore, that 
the instrument proper, after having been strung, and moreover 
strained considerably beyond pitch, in the rooms above, is brought 
to be clothed. Subsequently it is taken to the first of the 
finishing floors, to have its actions put in, and to receive the first 
four or five of the many tunings which it has to undergo. Then 
comes the “ fly-finishing ” floor, where each part is separately 
polished, the whole hinged up, and after further tuning passed 
on to a certain well-lighted room, called by the workmen the 
“Chamber of Horrors,” where each instrument is subjected to a 
searching examination, under the microscope, as it were, before 
being passed as fit for the show rooms at Wigmore Street. 

To have described in detail the 360 parts of which a piano is 
composed would not only have exhausted more space than was 
at my disposal, but, which is more to the point, would probably 
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have exhausted the patience of the most patient reader. But I 
must have failed miserably in my aim if I have not made 
it sufficiently evident that a first-rate pianoforte, like the 
proverbial Rome, cannot be built in a day, and that its con- 
struction requires resources of material, skill, judgment, experi- 
ence, and taste, such as are not everywhere to be found in 
combination. The Brinsmead factory is capable of turning out 
something like 3,000 such pianos annually, and every Edwin and 
Angelina on the verge of setting up housekeeping may be 


advised, in our old friend Captain Cuttle’s words, to “make a 
note of it.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ST. ANTONY 1S INVOKED. 


‘“‘ If twenty millions of summers are stored in the twilight still, 
We are far from the noon of man, there is time for the race to grow.” 
—TENNYSON. 


OLD-FASHIONED people who still continue to believe in the 
ancient prophets and apostolic teaching, who doubt if even 
twenty thousand summers are stored in the sunlight, and 
‘devoutly hope twenty hundred are not, are still quite ready to 
grant that we are far from the noon of man, if noon means 
spiritual as well as mental and physical perfection. 

These good people have no manner of doubt that no matter 
how many summers are stored in the sunlight there is in eternity 
abundant time for the soul of the individual as well of the race 
to grow. 

While Tennyson believed we were far from the noon of man, 
there are other thinkers who consider that humanity has even now 
passed his prime, and who already discern signs of decline. The 
orthodox are not concerned to know which of these views be 
correct, but what the great bard who has recently “crossed the 
bar” predicted for the race, they can accept for the individual 
soul, and agree that in that sense it is true: 


‘*Man as yet is being made, and 'ere the crowning age of ages, 
Shall not eon after eon pass and touch him into shape?” 


There will be progress in Heaven as well, nay, far more than 
on earth; the soul of man being eternal, its development is 
eternal also, but this development begins in time, and every 
wave of trial which sweeps over it, every new affection, every 
fresh joy, every love “touches it into shape.” 

The real history of every individual is the story of the 
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development of his or her soul, not only the tale of his goings 
and comings, his loves and hates, his joys and sorrows, his faith 
and doubts, but the history also of the effect all these have in 
“touching his soul into shape.” 

This present history does not profess to be any profound 
psychological study, but it is well to pause for a moment, to 
glance at the effect wrought on the soul of one of the heroines, 
Zia, by what had gone before. 

Zia’s soul had grown apace since she came to Port-on-Sea; 
not only had the affair with Major Blanchard awakened in her 
the power of love, but it had also revealed to her that she 
possessed the capability of loving far more deeply and intensely 
than she had loved him; and it had shown her, though less 
clearly, that she was capable of self-sacrifice. 

Her intellectual life had unfolded and grown stronger and 
deeper under the influence of Mr. Ferrier, spiritual intercourse 
with him had quickened it; while the artistic side of her nature 
had flourished among the picturesque surroundings in which she 
found herself. 

Port-on-Sea has a peculiar charm ; it does not yield its beauty 
to the unseeing eye ; for hundreds who come to it, and see 
nothing but mud and a muddy sea, there are perhaps ten 
people who see an ever-varying beauty in the soft grey mud 
with its purple shadows, and silvery lights ; in the effects of mist 
and cloud, in the glorious sunsets, in the opalescent tints of the 
lake-like Severn-Sea. It is a coy kind of beauty this place 
possesses, which keeps the observer ever on the watch for it and 
sharpens his sense of appreciation, and Zia profited by the 
demand it made on her power of discerning and valuing -lights 
and shadows. 

There were other agencies at work within her also; though at 
present they had not made themselves felt very strongly—the 
religious side of her nature was struggling to the surface; hers 
was a soul which could not flourish without religion, it was like 
one of those flowers, which close their petals when the sun is 
hidden from them ; without the sun of religion Zia could never 
unfold all the richness of her nature. 

Mrs. Percival’s teaching, we know, lacked any religious 
element ; there was nothing in the learned, scholarly, but it must 
also be confessed dry discourses of her father to appeal to an 
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There will be progress in Heaven as well, nay, far more than 
on earth; the soul of man being eternal, its development is 
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development of his or her soul, not only the tale of his goings 
and comings, his loves and hates, his joys and sorrows, his faith 
and doubts, but the history also of the effect all these have in 
“touching his soul into shape.” 

This present history does not profess to be any profound 
psychological study, but it is well to pause for a moment, to 
glance at the effect wrought on the soul of one of the heroines, 
Zia, by what had gone before. 

Zia’s soul had grown apace since she came to Port-on-Sea; 
not only had the affair with Major Blanchard awakened in her 
the power of love, but it had also revealed to her that she 
possessed the capability of loving far more deeply and intensely 
than she had loved him; and it had shown her, though less 
clearly, that she was capable of self-sacrifice. 

Her intellectual life had unfolded and grown stronger and 
deeper under the influence of Mr. Ferrier, spiritual intercourse 
with him had quickened it ; while the artistic side of her nature 
had flourished among the picturesque surroundings in which she 
found herself. 

Port-on-Sea has a peculiar charm ; it does not yield its beauty 
to the unseeing eye ; for hundreds who come to it, and see 
nothing but mud and a muddy sea, there are perhaps ten 
people who see an ever-varying beauty in the soft grey mud 
with its purple shadows, and silvery lights ; in the effects of mist 
and cloud, in the glorious sunsets, in the opalescent tints of the 
lake-like Severn-Sea. It is a coy kind of beauty this place 
possesses, which keeps the observer ever on the watch for it and 
sharpens his sense of appreciation, and Zia profited by the 
demand it made on her power of discerning and valuing lights 
and shadows. 

There were other agencies at work within her also; though at 
present they had not made themselves felt very strongly—the 
religious side of her nature was struggling to the surface; hers 
was a soul which could not flourish without religion, it was like 
one of those flowers, which close their petals when the sun is 
hidden from them ; without the sun of religion Zia could never 
unfold all the richness of her nature. 

Mrs. Percival’s teaching, we know, lacked any religious 
element ; there was nothing in the learned, scholarly, but it must 
also be confessed dry discourses of her father to appeal to an 
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artistic, emotional, ardent temperament like Zia’s, so the girl had 
grown up with practically no religion. 

When she came to Port-on-Sea, Mrs. Ferrier’s zeal for the 
Zenanas, coupled with her canting conversation, her bigoted 
hatred of all other schools of thought, her long prayers and her 
short temper, caused a strong revulsion from this type of 
Christianity in Zia. 

The agnosticism of her mother failed to satisfy her—the 
Protestantism of Mrs. Ferrier disgusted her—she had not come 
across the more attractive forms of Anglicanism ; the Catholicism 
which had already begun to attract her she was brought into 
contact with, for the first time, when she met Mr. Ferrier, and 
his simple, child-like faith, together with his learning and culture, 
made a great impression on her. She was quite unconscious that 
any personal feeling for him was influencing her opinions. She 
had borrowed books from him on the Faith, but she had not yet 
been inside a Catholic church, nor had she spoken to anyone, 
not even to Mr. Ferrier, of the leaven which was already at work 
within her. 

She still went to church once a week with Mrs. Ferrier, but 
she shirked family prayers ; she was not fond of early rising, so 
it was not difficult to make an excuse for avoiding them in the 
morning. 

One morning during Tony’s holidays, as she came down to 
breakfast, she heard the boy sobbing in his father’s study, and 
on enquiry could only elicit the explanation that his father was 
very angry ; why, Tony was about to explain, when Mr. Ferrier 
summoned her to breakfast. 

The fact was, family prayers, as conducted by Mrs. Ferrier, 
had been the snare in which Tony was caught. Being a 
Catholic, he was of course forbidden to attend there ; and being 
human, he was of course anxious to do the thing he was for- 
bidden to do. 

He had another reason for wishing to attend them: he was 
intensely curious to know what sort of a function family prayers, 
conducted by his grandmother, was. 

Moreover, he understood from the servants that the ghost of 
a smile on any of their lips during prayers was considered a 
deadly sin, and it therefore occurred to him if he could succeed 
in being present, invisible to his grandmother, and make every 
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one laugh, it would be the best fun he was likely to have during 
the holidays. 

Accordingly, on this particular morning he got up and hid 
behind the curtains in the dining-room before Mrs. Ferrier came 
down ; his father was gone to mass, so he watched his oppor- 
tunity and slipped into the room unseen by any of the servants. 
When they were all seated with their open Bibles on their laps, 
he popped out from his hiding place, and standing behind his 
grandmother’s chair, like the imp he was, went through a regular 
pantomime in dumb show. 

The unfortunate servants passed through various stages of 
surreptitious glances, smiles, coughs and suppressed: giggles, 
till Mrs. Ferrier sternly demanded to know the cause of this 
unseemly mirth. No one enlightened her on this point; 
the servants, being devoted to Tony, kept a discreet silence, 
and Mrs. Ferrier delivered a severe lecture on their irrever- 
ence, while her grandson stood behind her, mimicking every 
gesture. 

Then, when the servants knelt down, Tony retreated behind 
the curtains ; where his father, as he came in from mass, espied 
him from the street, looking excessively bored as Mrs. Ferrier 
read a very long prayer. 

Then the “ Our Father” was said aloud by the whole congrega- 
tion, and proved too much for Tony’s prudence. He passed 
by the “Which art in Heaven” as merely a grammatical 
error on the part of the servants ; but when his grandmother, 
instead of concluding at “ Deliver us from evil,” proceeded with 
“For Thine is the kingdom,” Tony smelt schism, if not heresy, 
and felt constrained to protest. 

He burst forth from his hiding place, exclaiming : 

“That’s all, granny; it is ‘Amen’ after ‘evil,’ and then 
‘ Hail, Mary.’” 

Mrs. Ferrier gave three little shrieks—one of fright at his 
sudden appearance, one of horror at his doctrine, one of anger 
at his conduct. The servants hastily rose from their knees, 
and, shaking with laughter, scuffled from the room just as Mr. 
Ferrier entered from his study by another door, looking very 
angry. 

“Tony, what are you doing here?” demanded Mr. Ferrier, 
in a tone Tony had never before heard him use. 
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“He has been here all prayers, hidden behind my chair, 
naughty boy,” said Mrs. Ferrier. 

“What else have you been doing, sir?” demanded Mr. Ferrier. 

“Making the servants laugh,” said Tony, hoping this would 
be counted unto him as righteousness, but he was mistaken. 

“Tony, I am very angry with you; go away, and don’t let 
me see you again till I send for you,” said Mr. Ferrier severely. 

Tony went out from the face of his father weeping bitterly, 
and almost immediately after Zia found him. 

Tony had opened out a new fold in Zia’s heart; he had 
awakened the maternal instinct latent in the bosom of every 
true woman. She had grown very fond of the motherless boy, 
and now, seeing him crying so bitterly, she longed to comfort 
him, so she went to breakfast intending to intercede for him. 
On hearing his offence, she agreed that he must be punished, 
and that to be banished pro tem. from his father’s presence was 
the best and most effectual punishment ; but she obtained leave 
to take him for a walk in the wood above the town that 
morning, and Mr. Ferrier promised to forgive his little son on 
his return. 

Mr. Ferrier kept his promise. 

This is to anticipate events, though. It was about twelve 
o'clock when Zia and Tony climbed up a flight of old moss- 
grown stone steps to the woods which crown the hill, on the slope 
and foot of which Port-on-Sea is built. There were several 
other ways leading up to the point, at which Zia paused to 
make a little sketch, while Tony searched for the first snow- 
drops to take back as a peace-offering, but this was the shortest 
way from Mr. Ferrier’s house. 

Zia stood looking at the strangely square shape of the bay 
below, and then sat down on some stones to make a rough 
outline of it; at first, Tony was within sight, but she grew 
absorbed in her sketch, and when a quarter-of-an-hour after 
she last saw him, she looked up, he was not in sight. 

Zia called him again and again, but he did not answer; and 
suspecting he was playing hide-and-seek, she, to humour him, 
searched the immediate neighbourhood, going a short distance, 
down each of the winding paths which branched off from the 
broad stretch of greensward where Zia had been sitting. No 
Tony was to be found, and on going further into the wood on 
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the left, Zia found a narrow path skirted the edge of the brush- 
wood on the top of a very steep cliff, which in some places was 
a sheer precipice, and a horrible fear seized her lest the boy 
should have fallen over the cliffs down to the road below. 

Again and again she called him, but with no effect; then she 
went on for half-a-mile by the edge of the wood, and returned 
by a wider path in the centre, but there was no sign of Tony. 
Getting more and more alarmed, Zia returned by the steps they 
had come up, hoping to find the boy had gone home; but to 
her dismay, on getting back, she found Tony had not returned. 

“ What shall I do?” exclaimed Zia, bursting into tears, as Mr. 
Ferrier came into the hall. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“T have lost Tony,” sobbed Zia. 

“Lost Tony? Impossible! He knows Port-on-Sea too 
well to be lost... Where did you miss him ?” 

Zia explained exactly how she lost sight of him, and mentioned 
that her fear was lest he should have fallen down the cliff. 

“It is not likely. Tony knows the dangerous places, but 
we'll have a fly and drive round the bottom of the cliffs and 
look ; there is another way home through the wood and down 
into the town by the cemetery ; he may have walked on that 
way,” said Mr. Ferrier, who was not at all alarmed at present. 

Happily, no Tony had fallen over the cliff; so, having driven 
to the further entrance to the wood, they dismissed the fly and 
walked back through it, searching thoroughly for the child, but 
they got home again, satisfied that he was not in the wood, 
neither had he returned home ; and now Mr, Ferrier began to be 
alarmed. 

What the exact nature of his fears was, Zia could not make 
out, and he was not disposed to be communicative. But she 
soon discovered that his mother shared them, though she was 
equally mysterious. 

Zia, however, asked the old lady plainly what they feared, and 
elicited the rather vague information, that Mr. Ferrier thought 
the child had been kidnapped. 

“Kidnapped! But by whom? There were no gipsies and 
no tramps about. We met no one, the only person we saw this 
morning was a coachman driving a fly in the road, at the foot 
of the hill, on the other side of the wood.” 
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“Did you notice who was in the fly?” said Mrs, Ferrier 
eagerly, 

“No one, it was empty. I wondered what an empty fly was 
doing on that lonely road.” 

“Probably it had been ordered by some of the Kewstoke 
people. At any rate Tony was not in it, and that is all that 
matters to us.” And neither she nor Zia thought the incident 
worth mentioning to Mr. Ferrier. 

Nevertheless, if that flyman had been questioned, he could 
have thrown some light on the matter. 

The short January day closed in, and still no news of Tony 
was brought to the house ; but as night came on, Mr. Ferrier, to 
Zia’s surprise, seemed to accept the fact that the child would not 
return. 

“We shan’t see Tony now,” he said two or three times, and 

he appeared to be more distressed and annoyed, than alarmed 
at the child’s disappearance, so much so, that Zia began to 
suspect he knew more than he chose to tell about him. 
’ Feeling sure that she would not close her eyes all night, 
unless she was sure Tony was safe, she went to Mr. Ferrier’s 
study at ten o’clock, and asked him boldly if he had any idea 
what had become of the boy. 

“Yes, I believe he is quite safe. Where he is I no more 
know than you do. If I did, he would not be there long, but I 
don’t think he has met with any accident. Had he done so, we 
should have heard of it by now, as the wood and town have 
been thoroughly searched.” 

“Then what do you think has happened to him?” 

Mr. Ferrier hesitated, and looked so grieved, that Zia half- 
regretted she had put the question. 

“TI think he has been enticed away, and it may be some 
weeks before we find him,” he said at last. 

“ And you know by whom ?” asked Zia. 

Mr. Ferrier bowed his head in token of assent. 

“Will he be kindly treated ?” 

“Yes, there is no fear on that score. It is his moral nature 
that will suffer if he remains there long enough, and for that 
reason I would rather see him in his grave, than that he should 
remain where he now is,” said the naturalist bitterly. 

“Tam so sorry, I shall have no peace till he comes home. I 
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blame myself very much for having lost sight of him at all, only 
I thought he knew every path in that wood, so it never occurred 
to me there was any danger,” said Zia. 

“It was no fault of yours, the fault was partly mine; I should 
have warned you that what has happened might happen ; but | 
—I could not,” he added in a lower tone. 

Zia wondered why he could not warn her, she wondered who 
had enticed Tony away, and why his father made all this 
mystery about it, and afterwards, when she knew why, she 
thought that much suffering might have been spared them both, 
had Mr. Ferrier taken her into his confidence. 

Reassured by this interview, and at least comforted to know 
that Tony was at any rate well cared for as far as bodily 
comforts went, Zia went up to bed. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MRS. PERCIVAL’S LITTLE PLOT. 


‘* Her wit was more than man,” 
—DRYDEN. 

Mr. PERCIVAL was a man of a somewhat limited range of 
culture, he was not learned except in old china, Jewish history, 
and Hebrew ; he was a very unworldly man, and he took but 
little interest in politics and in passing events. He'was a very 
holy man, but he was no hero. There was nothing of the 
prophet or the king, of the poet, and scarcely anything of the 
man of letters about him. But he had one gift which has been 
denied to greater men—he understood women, he was wise 
above that which is written. 

He knew their weak points and their strong ones; he knew 
that even advanced women have the tendency to descend to 
details in a manner foreign to the stronger sex; he knew they 
all bear big trials better than they bear small ones; he knew 
they will forgive a crime sooner than a slight ; he knew that as 
Mrs. Browning has told us, “they weep because they are tired, 
not because they have lost a world.” Therefore he knew Mrs. 
Percival would probably say nothing when she heard he had 
spent £200 on the Henri II. salt-cellar, and certainly storm if 
she knew he had spent a few shillings on some less costly ware. 
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Knowing all this, he did not think it necessary to tell her he had 
bought a certain little Spode urn, at the same time that he 
bought the Henri II. piece; the confessions of men are not 
always complete, any more than those of women. 

Having bought it, he wanted to show it to somebody. So 
when Mrs. Percival was gone to Norwich on the day after the 
announcement of Sir William’s engagement, he called Gem into 
his study to show it to her. He had another reason for doing 
this, he saw Gem was angry with him for the view he took of 
her engagement, and he wanted to propitiate her. 

“Gem, my dear, look at this urn, it is a Spode. You need not 
tell your mother, but I bought it when I got the salt-cellar ; isn’t 
it pretty ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Gem coldly. 

“Look at it, my dear child, look at the shape and the colours, 
and feel the china, it is hard paste.” 

“TI see. Is that all you wanted me for?” said Gem, 
haughtily. 

“No my dear, no, not quite! The fact is, Gem, though I 
don’t approve of this engagement of yours, still if you are bent 
on marrying the old man, I must, of course, give you a suitable 
trousseau, and to do that, I must part with some of my best 
china. So I have decided to sell the only piece of real Sevres I 
possess.” 

“What! your d/eu de voi cup and saucer, which you are so 
fond of, Dad!” 

“Yes,” said the Rev. Job with a sigh. “It will fetch enough 
to buy your fal-lals. I will write to a man I know, who, I think 
will buy it to-day while your mother is out. It is a sacrifice, but 
you are making a greater yourself.” 

“Never mind me. You know they say the chance of fortune 
comes to every one once in a lifetime. Imagine the tragedy of 
rejecting the one chance fortune offers you, no one in his senses 
would do so foolish a thing.” 

“That was why I bought the Henri II. saltcellar, I suppose; 
the chance was offered me once, but Gem, your mother says the 
real tragedy is when we don’t recognise the right chance—this is 
not the best fortune in store for you, I am sure. You'll make a 
sad mistake if you accept it.” 

“T don’t think so, and Dad, it is sweet of you to part with 
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your d/eu de voi for me ;” and Gem laid her beautiful cheek on 
her father’s shoulder, and pulling his handsome face down to 
hers, kissed him. 

While this was going on at home, Mrs. Percival, with a 
profound sense of failure weighing heavily on her heart, was 
travelling to Norwich, where she had telegraphed to Will and 
Happy to meet her. 

As the train puffed slowly on, it seemed to her excited fancy 
to be crying, “ med culpd, med culpé ;” and she confessed to 
herself her system of education had a great flaw in it, since Gem 
was selling herself for the very things she had been brought up 
to despise. 

“JY wonder how Ziaand Happy will disappoint me ; it won’t be 
in the same way as Gem; Zia is too romantic to marry for 
anything except love, and Happy has already chosen Will. I 
should not be surprised if Zia turned Papist ; I brought her up 
with no particular faith, and taught her to value the right of 
private judgment as her most precious possession, so, probably, 
by the Nemesis of Fate she will become a Catholic, abrogate all 
such rights and give her conscience into the keeping of a priest, 
and submit her judgment to the teaching of an infallible Church. 
It is a religion that would appeal strongly to Zia’s ardent nature. 
Yes, I foresee that for Zia. Mothers often have the spirit of 
prophecy in things relating to their children ; I expect I shall be 
right. 

“There remains my darling Happy, what shall she do to 
prove her mother’s system was all wrong? Of my three daughters, 
Gem is making herself a slave to rank, fashion, and a rich, gouty 
old man; Zia will, I feel sure, give up her intellectual freedom, 
and become a slave to dogma and priests; Happy, I suppose, 
will become a slave to household duties, to her husband and 
children, abjure culture and independence, and think Will’s 
thoughts, echo his words and do his will. I made them free, 
they will therefore all embrace slavery. Of the three fates, J 
think I prefer Happy’s; and here I am at last at Norwich, and 
there is my only child, as her father calls her, waiting on the 
platform to receive me ; how pretty she looks, not so beautiful as 
Gem, less spzrvituel/e than Zia, but the prettiest girl in Norwich or 
any other city, in her mother’s opinion,” thought Mrs. Percival. 

The next moment Happy, her face dimpling all over with 
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delight, was hugging her mother, regardless of porters and 
passengers, and all other social restraints. 

“ Where’s Will?” said Mrs. Percival when Happy released 
her. 

“Here I am, dear Mrs. Percival, very much at your service.” 

“My dear children, I have terrible news for you. Will, your 
father, Heaven forgive him, for I can’t, is engaged to Gem,” said 
Mrs. Percival impulsively, for she was so full of her news that 
she could not rest till she had told it. 

“Zounds! You don’t mean it. My father engaged to Gem!” 
exclaimed Will. 

“Oh, mother, you must be joking! Gem engaged to old Sir 
William! It is impossible,” cried Happy, instinctively clinging 
to Will as her mother thrust this deed of separation between 
them. 

“It is too true, and moreover, Gem vows she'll marry him, 
in spite of your father, and me, and everyone else,” said Mrs. 
Percival. 

“Oh! but it is wicked of Gem; besides, if she marries Sir 
William she would be our step-mother as well as our sister, and 
he’d be my brother-in-law and my father-in-law ; oh! it is im- 
possible ” began Happy. 

“For you and Will to marry if Gem marries Sir William— 
I know it is, that is why I am here to-day,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“Oh, Will! I won't give you up; I won't, I won't! Oh, 
mother, what shall we do?” and Happy’s blue eyes filled with 
tears, her pretty lips quivered, and she began to cry like the child 
she was. 

“Jump into this fly, my darling—get in, Mrs. Percival—we 
can talk better in there. Drive anywhere; go on till I tell you 
to stop,” said Will to the coachman, as he put Happy and 
her mother into a fly. 

“It is too cruel of Gem, she can’t want to marry old Sir 
William as much as Will and I want to marry,” sobbed Happy 
so naively that Mrs. Percival could hardly keep her countenance. 

“She does not know of your engagement, not that it would 
make any difference to her if she did ; and she must not know 
it, or it would spoil the plan I have in my head. Don’t cry, 
Happy, listen whilst I unfold my scheme to baffle Sir William, 
and if Will approves we will try and carry it out.” 
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“T will agree to anything so long as I can marry Happy,” said 
Will. 

“Well, in the first place, you must keep your engagement a 
profound secret ; I have given Mr. Percival a hint of what may 
be, but I wish now I had not done that. Secondly, you must 
both come home and behave as if you had not met since 
Will’s return, do you agree to that?” 

“Must we?” exclaimed the two young people in a breath, 
both looking very blank at the prospect. 

“Yes, and what is more, you must not show by word, or 
look, or sign, that there is anything between you, or you'll 
spoil my little plot. Gem is very sharp, so you'll have to be 
very careful. Will, you must not come too much to the 
house, not often enough to excite suspicion, and if you take 
my advice you'll treat your future step-mother with all due 
respect. I think you may very well refuse to marry Rose 
Mayhew; you could suggest to Sir William that he is marry- 
ing for love and you mean to do the same; and if you don’t 
hint that Happy is the object of your choice I expect he will 
give in.” 

“ But, mother, if Gem marries Sir William, Will can’t marry 
me, can he?” said Happy. 

“No; and if Will marries you, Sir William can’t marry 
Gem ; so my little plan is, that Will should marry you first, 
and then there’ll be no fear of Sir William making such a faux 
pas as marrying his son’s wife’s sister.” 

“Bravo, Mrs. Percival. It is a splendid idea. You mean 
me to elope with Happy—you could not give me a more 
congenial task!” exclaimed Will. 

“No, I don’t. I mean you and Happy to walk into the 
church, one morning, and Mr. Percival shall marry you.” 

“But will he, mother? Dad is sure to take Gem’s side,” 
said Happy. 

“T think I can manage that. You'll have to dispense with . 
a bridal dress and bridesmaids, Happy, but I don’t suppose 
you'll mind that.” 

“Not if Will does not,” said Happy, dutifully, and Mrs 
Percival thought there was little doubt that her prediction as to 
Happy’s future would be fulfilled. 

“ And you'll both of you have to dress as I choose.” 
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“We shan’t mind, we'll clothe ourselves in sackcloth and ashes 
if you like,” said Will. 

“And the less you know about it all for the present the 
better. I'll arrange everything ; meanwhile I want you to be 
most guarded, and to behave like two old friends, and to suppress 
the least sign of any other feeling between you.” 

“ How long is this Platonic friendship to last?” asked Will. 

“ Till the day Kerry Savory and William Joyce are married. 
Their banns are to be put up next Sunday for the first time, so 
it won’t be for more than a month.” 

“And what is to happen on Kerry Savory’s and Joyce's 
wedding day ?” 

“Why, Will Golding and Happy Percival will be married 
too ; now don’t ask any more questions, either of you; as I said 
before, the less you know about it the better. The unfortunate 
part of it is, it is such a very short engagement.” 

“Oh, we don’t mind that, do we, Happy ?” said Will. 

_ Happy blushed, and said she was afraid she could not pretend 
to be only a friend of Will’s for more than a month; and then 
Will agreed to the flyman’s suggestion, that he should drive them 
to the Crown for luncheon. 

“Won’t father and Gem be surprised at me coming home, 
mother?” asked Happy. 

“No, because I told them you were coming in a day or two. 
I told Gem the Holthams had discovered who you were, and 
would not keep you any longer as cook.” 

“Did Mr. Percival know what Happy was doing?” asked 
Will. 

“No, but, Happy, you must tell him when you come home, and 
if you add you are engaged to the valet, who you are sure is a 
gentleman in disguise, it would put Gem off the scent. She 
won't approve of your engagement, nor will Sir William ; but 
never mind, you can retaliate if they say anything.” 

“Oh, what fun it will be,” cried Happy. 

“It won’t be fun when Gem and Sir William discover what 
a march we have stolen upon them ;I tremble to think of Sir 
William’s wrath. Now I must leave you two alone for an hour, 
while I go and see after a servant, which is my excuse for coming 
here to-day.” 

Neither Mr. Golding nor Happy objected to this arrangement ; 
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they subsequently saw Mrs. Percival off by the train, before they 
drove back to Holtham; and Mrs. Percival returned in such 
excellent spirits—although she failed to get a cook, the ostensible 
object of her visit—that the Rev. Job privately felt sure she was, 
as he expressed it, up to mischief; what that mischief might 
be he had no idea, but he had a strong suspicion it boded no 
good to Sir William. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IS PHILOSOPHICAL. 


‘* Remember to put yourself in mind every morning that before night it will be your luck 
to meet with some ungrateful, abusive fellow—with some knavish, envious, or unsociable 
churl or other.” 

—Marcus AURELIUS. 


IN other words, be prepared when you rise for unpleasantness 
during the day from some of your fellow-men. Mr. Scott Ferrier 
never forgot the above advice, for he had not to go beyond the 
doors of his own house before he came in contact with a con- 
tentious woman—a greater evil than an unsociable churl. 

Knowing that a contentious woman anda very rainy day are 
alike, he was always prepared for showers, and no domestic 
storm surprised him. Mrs. Ferrier was usually considered a 
very disagreeable old woman, very difficult to live with, and her 
son got much pity and praise for living with her ; more than he 
deserved, perhaps, for as she loved him better than anyone else 
in the world, and he knew it, he was better able to make allow- 
ances for her. 

She had redeeming traits; her faults were mostly on the 
surface. One of her good points was that she bore a real, great 
trial as most of ¢e sex do, better than a little or imaginary 
trouble ; so, although when she lost her keys or her spectacle- 
case, she gave no one in the house any peace until they were 
found, when she lost her grandson she bore it with comparative 
equanimity. 

She talked a great deal about the Lord’s will being done, 
but she did this {ndiscriminately, on all occasions—when china 
fell, or her husband died ; when the soup was burnt, or Scott 
was seriously ill. It meant nothing in any case, from her lips, 
it was a mere conventionalism, and helped to punctuate her 
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rather rambling remarks. She had learnt it from her husband, 
with whom it was thc leading idea of his life. 

She got up the morning after Tony’s disappearance in the 
sweetest of tempers ; she was most affectionate to her son, and 
amiable to Zia; it is true she talked all day long of Tony ; if for 
a moment, Scott or Zia contrived to forget him, she promptly 
reminded them of his loss. 

In the course of the morning Mr. Ferrier had a telegram which 
seemed to annoy him considerably, but he did not communicate 
its contents to Zia, and was evidently vexed when Mrs. Ferrier 
asked from whom it came. 

“From Mrs. Jones,” said Mr. Ferrier, vaguely. 

“Has she sent the address ?” 

“No, she does not know it; he is away for a week.” 

“Who is away ? and who is Mrs. Jones? and whose address 
do they want besides Tony’s?” thought Zia. “I wish they would 
not make so much mystery about it.. They evidently know 
more than I do; why can’t they tell me? I am notachild. I 
can’t ask any questions ; he did not like the telegram being 
discussed before me,” she thought, as she went on with the 
drawing Mr. Ferrier had asked her to finish, chiefly because he 
knew that occupation was good for her. 

That afternoon there was a succession of visitors, to all of whom 
Mrs. Ferrier gave the same version of Tony’s loss ; interspersed 
with the same cant phrases about resignation and patience, and 
the chastisements of the Lord. These remarks annoyed Zia, 
exceedingly, for they were intended to imply that Tony was 
“lost” to punish his father for being a Catholic, and they were 
made more emphatic if any of Mr. Ferrier’s Catholic acquaint- 
ances happened to be in the room. 

Tony was lost on Tuesday, and nothing was heard of him till 
Sunday morning, when, to the joy and surprise of everyone, Mr. 
Ferrier had a post-card from the child. 

Post-cards were things Mrs. Ferrier had the strongest 
objection to receive, though she was very fond of sending them 
herself, particularly to people who she knew shared her prejudice 
against such a useful institution. No one who knew her well 
would have dared to send her one, except Major Blanchard, who 
invariably wrote to her on two or three post-cards, for the 
express purpose of teasing her. She was always very indignant 
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if Zia or Mr. Ferrier received any, so when she espied one 
amongst the letters brought in on Sunday morning, she 
exclaimed : 

“ Another horrid post-card !” 

“It is from Tony,” exclaimed Mr. Ferrier joyfully. 

“From Tony! Oh! do read it, quick, please,” cried Zia, 
clasping her little hands, and trembling with excitement. 

Mr. Ferrier smiled, and read aloud as follows : 


“DEAREST FATHER,— 

“Mary Ann gave me this card; ask granny to excuse it. 
I have no money to buy a stamp and no writing-paper. Please 
come as soon as you get this, dear father, and take me away. 
They are very kind to me here, but I want you, so please come. 
I shall watch all day for you, 

“Your loving, 
“TONY.” 


“ Thank God he is safe,” gasped Zia. 
“Praise the Lord he is found,” said Mrs. Ferrier. 
“ He is not found yet. There is no address on the card,” said 


Mr. Ferrier, in a tone of disappointment. 

“No address? Oh! don’t say that,” said Zia. 

“No, no address! poor little man, he has forgotten to put it ; 
and the post-mark is London, so we are not much nearer finding 
him than we were before, except we know he is safe.” 

“Tt is all the fault of the man who invented post-cards. If 
such abominable things did not exist, the child would have 
written a letter, and then of course he would have put the 
address on the top,” said Mrs. Ferrier. 

Neither Zia nor Mr. Ferrier dared to suggest that this course 
might have been equally well pursued on a card; the sudden 
revulsion from joy to disappointment disinclined them both for 
conversation. 

The same post brought Zia a letter from her mother, telling 
her of Gem’s engagement, and expressing, in no feeble terms, 
her opinion of the same. Mrs. Percival loved writing letters, 
and this was a very long epistle; her style was always terse and 
decided ; and she did not hesitate to deliver her soul freely on 
the subject, accompanied by some philosophical comments on 
the same. 


7 
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All women, if philosophers at all, are transcendentalists, 
because their imaginations are stronger than their reasoning 
powers; so Mrs. Percival was a Platonist, her philosophy was of 
the @ priori order; she argued from the universal to the 
particular. 

Her letter began with a statement of two universal truths; 
namely, that all women were vain, and all men were fools 
where women were concerned ; from which universal propo- 
sitions she deduced the particular folly of Sir William in 
proposing to Gem, and the particular vanity of Gem in selling 
herself to an old man for the sake of being clad in purple and 
fine linen, of possessing a title and a box at the opera. 

From this Mrs. Percival proceeded to air her favourite 
doctrine of heredity, and declared that Gem inherited her cold, 
selfish, pleasure-loving nature, as well as her beauty entirely 
from the Percivals ; whiie Zia, she said, was the very counter- 
part of her own mother ; she had the same romantic tempera- 
ment, the same energetic mind and fragile body, the same 
ardent spirit. 

“Happy,” wrote Mrs. Percival, “is a combination of us both; 
in her there is as there ought to be, a quarter of her father, a 
quarter of her mother, and one-eighth of each of her grand- 
parents ; she is therefore the healthiest physically, mentally and 
morally, of you all. Had the Percivals drank, Gem would 
certainly have drank ; had my mother been insane, you would 
probably have inherited the same tendency, but Happy would 
have escaped, because in her, one taint would have neutralised 
the other.” 

“I believe mother thinks Happy perfect,’ thought Zia, to 
whom Mrs. Perciful said not a word of Happy’s attachment to 
Will. The news of Gem’s engagement was a great shock to 
her, but she would have felt it far more if she had not been 
thinking so much of Tony; one trouble overshadowed the other. 

Zia utterly failed to understand Gem, to her such a marriage 
was little short of a crime, particularly as she knew Gem cared 
for Major Blanchard. It was impossible to her to imagine by 
what mental process Gem could have arrived at seriously con- 
sidering for one moment such an offer. 

She was burning with indignation the whole morning ; had 
the letter containing the news come at any other time, she would 
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have discussed it at once with Mr. Ferrier, but knowing his 
pre-occupation, she restrained herself. She did not go to church 
that morning, but spent the time in writing to her mother and 
Gem, urging the latter to break off her engagement at once. 
She was still writing in the study, when Mr. Ferrier came home 
from mass. A glance at her burning cheeks, and pretty brows 
knit together, told him she was worried, and he sat down at once 
in front of her. 

“You are troubled about something fresh, what is it?” he 
asked, as though he had the right to know. 

Zia, nothing loth, poured out the story of Gem’s engagement, 
and relieved her feelings in an outburst of eloquent indignation. 

“Can you understand any woman doing such a thing, Mr. 
Ferrier ?” she concluded. 

“Yes and no. I never understand anything any woman 
does ; women are mysteries I accept, as I do the articles of faith, 
without attempting to understand them. So I am never sur- 
prised at any woman’s conduct,” said Mr. Ferrier in the bitter 
tone he often used in speaking of women. 

“Do you think all women utterly vain, and devoid of feeling 
then?” 

“No, I know one woman in whom I have discovered but few 
signs of vanity, and many signs of deep feeling,” he answered, 
with a look which implied that Zia was that one woman. 

She was too much excited about Gem to heed the remark 
at the time; it was not till later she realized that it applied to 
her. 

“Oh! but how can Gem do it? Does money, or rank, or a 
title or luxury matter one jot, in comparison with love? I am 
afraid you will think me very romantic and foolish to say such 
a thing, and yet I believe I am right,” said Zia earnestly. 

“Of course you are right; all such things are as mere dust 
and ashes, in comparison with love. It is the materialistic spirit 
of this age which makes men despise the higher spiritual joys, 
in favour of material pleasures ; and women are more prone to 
materialism than men, because they so rarely possess the power 
of abstract thought.” 

The naturalist was now started on one of his long monologues, 
on a favourite topic, and Zia knew it would be useless to attempt 
to interrupt him, had she wished to do so. 
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“Every one who values his soul above his body must feel as 
you do about it; but unfortunately these modern thinkers have 
lost all faith in things spiritual; I doubt if many of them 
believe they have souls, except in a vague pantheistic fashion. 
The enlightened, as they call themselves, value nothing but 
tangible, material, carnal pleasures ; ‘eat, drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die’ is their motto. So far from being really 
enlightened, in spite of all their science and their intellectual 
pride, they are really living in outer darkness. One trembles 
to think what the children of these enlightened folks will 
be like, if they are brought up in the same unbelief as their 
parents.” 

“But Gem is not enlightened ; my mother always told us we 
were not. She would never even tell us what was meant by the 
expression. It is true she taught us no creed, she left that to 
father ; but I can’t say we learnt even the catechism from him. 
He taught us Jewish history and we hated it ; but on the other 
hand she never suggested a doubt to us, and I don’t think Gem 
is clever enough to be infected with agnosticism.” 

“Excuse me, it is not the clever people only who are losing 
faith, a very shallow mind soon learns to echo the conclusions of 
a man who has given half his life to arrive at them. Numbers 
of women pretend to have lost their faith, nowadays, who have 
never read a line of the men they quote so glibly, through sheer 
vanity. In the first place they had not much to lose, in the 
next they have picked their doubts up, like parrots, from the 
conversation of men. It is the fashion to pose as an agnostic ; 
the fashion will pass like other fashions. Meanwhile it is 
terrible to see so many individual souls perishing, not through 
honest doubt, but through sheer vanity. God, I believe, will 
judge the honest doubters far more leniently than the vain, 
shallow-minded fools, who merely echo their opinions. But I 
don’t mean to class Gem among the latter, I only think she is 
swayed by the spirit of the age which tends to value material 
things above spiritual.” 

“Yes, and Gem’s own temperament tends in the same 
direction. Mother wants me to go home and try to dissuade 
Gem from marrying Sir William, but I have told her I can’t 
possibly leave you till Tony is found.” 

“Thank you. I don’t think I could spare you just now,” said 
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Mr. Ferrier—and Zia felt strangely glad to know he valued her 
presence. 

In fact, neither of these two people were in the least aware 
how much they had grown to appreciate each other’s society. 
Their occupations threw them so much together that they were 
quite unconscious of the fact that they spent at least twelve 
hours out of every twenty-four with each other. They always 
went out together for their daily constitutional, and since Zia 
came, Mr. Ferrier had acquired the habit of sitting in the 
drawing-room in the evening, although Mrs. Ferrier’s constant 
babble about the ves angusta domi, interspersed with lamen- 
tations over her varied aches and pains, and reports of progress 
of the work among the Zenanas, quite precluded all hope of 
either reading or rational conversation. 

He therefore resigned himself to forego all books till his 
mother had retired, and spent the evening in listening to Zia’s 
music, and playing three-handed whist, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Ferrier. 

Meanwhile Zia and the naturalist, like the babes in the wood, 
wandered deeper and deeper in the forest, quite unconscious of 
the fact that they had lost their way and could never return by 
the same path. The question was, would they ever find their 
way out of the wood at all, for the tangle was very thick, and 
one obstacle which stood in their way, though hidden for the 
moment, was insurmountable. 

Zia had left home in search of a career. Was she to find the 
truth of one of the principles which underlies Ibsen’s last work, 
namely, that we can only build a successful career on the ruins 
of personal happiness ? 

Success in every art is only attained at the cost of much 
personal suffering ; the foundation of every successful career of 
poet, artist, architect, prophet, priest, king, can only be laid on 
the ashes of domestic happiness. Compensation is one of the 
laws of life. 

Zia desired a career; she must be content then to lay her 
foundations. As for Mr. Ferrier, his were laid already. His 
domestic happiness was wrecked before he gave himself 
seriously to building a career on the ruins. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MR. PERCIVAL IS TROUBLED. 


ONE of Mr. Percival’s peculiarities was that no one, not even his 
wife, had any idea what his income amounted to. That he had 
private means was certain, for his wife had not a penny, and the 
living was not large enough to allow a margin of two or three 
hundred a year for investing in old oak and china, which was 
about the sum he usually spent in this way. 

To get a stamp out of him was like drawing a drop of blood, 
he was wont to say. He would haggle for twenty minutes over 
sixpence, and cheerfully give £100 for an old china bowl he 
wished to possess. Nature intended him for a merchant, not for 
a parson. Half the pleasure of buying to him was driving a 
good bargain. He delighted in buying cheap and selling dear, 
and it is doubtful if he could have made up his mind to part 
with his d/eu de roi, if it had not been for the pleasure he 
anticipated in selling it. He was also very charitable, and gave 
away large sums, but not even his wife knew how much he 
gave. 

True to his promise to Gem, he wrote to the china-fancier, 
whom he expected to buy the Sévres gem, the day Mrs. Percival 
went to Norwich, for he knew it would take some weeks to 
conclude the bargain. 

Mrs. Percival returned from Norwich in high spirits, notwith- 
standing the fact that the ostensible object of her journey, 
to procure a cook, had failed. She admitted that she had seen 
Happy, and learnt she was coming home in a few days, which 
was quite enough to account for her good spirits. Gem had 
heard from Sir William that Will Golding was expected at the 
Park almost immediately, and she announced the fact in the 
course of the evening. 

“ Now, Percival,” said Mrs. Percival, when Gem had retired, 
“T expect you to help me to throw Happy and Will together as 
much as possible. For if only he would take it into his head to 
elope with Happy, it would settle the vexed question of Gem 
and Sir William in the best way.” 
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On consideration, Mr. Percival agreed with his wife. This 
certainly was the pleasantest way out of the difficulty, for him at 
any rate. If Happy and Will made a runaway match, all the 
onus of stopping Gem’s marriage would rest on them, and he 
would be relieved of the duty of opposing his favourite daughter. 
He would also be spared the trial of parting with his Sévres cup 
and saucer, and would have the pleasure of driving a bargain 
with the man to whom he had offered it all the same. So by 
the time Happy arrived, he was as anxious that she and Will 
should meet, as they were themselves, 

On the evening of Happy’s return, however, all his new-born 
hopes were dashed to the ground by Happy herself. 

“Well, my dear Happy, and what have you been doing since 
you left home ?” he enquired, as he joined his wife and daughters 
in the drawing-room, after dinner. 

“Well, Dad, it will be a dreadful shock to you, I am afraid, 
but I have been living in a big house as cook,” said Happy. 

“A cook? A cook, Happy!” exclaimed Mr. Percival. 

“Yes, I mean it, a cook, wages 450 a year.” 

“Great Palissy! A cook! My daughter a cook! A Percival 
a cook! Is this the result of your mother’s notions on the 
higher education of women ?” 

“Don’t talk of my notions, Percival ; my system has been a 
failure, at least, as far as Gem is concerned.” 

“Tt does not appear to have been eminently successful, in 
Happy’s case, if that is all it has fitted her for. Happy a cook—by 
Wedgwood, I can’t get over it,” and the Rev. Job threw himself 
back in his chair and laughed heartily. 

“Yes, I went as a cook, and I have come home engaged to a 
valet,” said Happy. 

“Don’t be absurd, Happy, you can’t be engaged to a valet,” 
said Mr. Percival sharply, for this was beyond a joke. 

“T am indeed, Dad,” said Happy. 

“Then you must break it off; no Percival ever made a 
mésalliance yet, Happy, and no Percival ever shall,” said Gem. 

“But Gem, I must, Iam engaged to a valet, and I mean to 
marry him.” 

“ Nonsense, child, I won’t hear of such a thing. You must be 
as mad as your mother was, to allow you to go out as a cook, to 
think of it. You should never have done that, had I known it. 
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The very idea of your engaging yourself to a low-born valet is 
perfectly monstrous,” said Mr. Percival angrily. 

“It is not half so monstrous as Gem marrying a wicked, gouty, 
ugly, cross old man like Sir William.” 

“The cases are not parallel; Sir William is a gentleman, a 
valet is simply out of court, altogether,” said Mr. Percival. 

“The idea of comparing a baronet to a valet,” said Gem, 
haughtily. 

“ The idea of comparing an ugly, disagreeable, wicked, gouty 
old man like Sir William to a young, charming, fascinating, 
clever man, with the manners of a prince, and the temper of an 
angel, like my valet,” said Happy. 

“Temper of an angel, indeed! Iam sure if I had the temper 
of an archangel, you would provoke it. Understand me, Happy, 
this entanglement must be stopped at once,do you hear? At 
once. What’s the fellow’s name? I'll write to him to-night, and 
ask him how he dare presume to make love to my daughter. 
Give me his address,” exclaimed Mr. Percival. 

*“QOh, dear! how dreadfully stupid you all are! Why, my 
valet is no more a valet than I am a cook; he is a gentleman,” 
said Happy, with a pretty air of dignity. 

“ Oh, well, of course, if he really is a gentleman, that alters the 
case. Who is he?” said Gem. 

“T can’t tell you at present. As soon as he has won his father’s 
consent he is coming to ask yours, Dad, and I am quite sure 
when you see him——” 

“You'll fall in love with him, Dad,” interrupted Gem, sweetly. 

“Upon my Henri II., you children and your lovers are enough 
to craze me. Zia is the only sensible girl among you,” exclaimed 
Mr. Percival. 


“ Zia is not immaculate. She has her lovers also,” said Gem, 
scornfully. 

“Never mind Zia. Happy, understand, I forbid all corre- 
spondence and all intercourse between you and this man until 
he chooses to come forward like a gentleman. If he thought 
you were the cook, in all probability you’ll never hear any more 
of him, and a good thing too. I wonder what pleasant surprise 
Zia will have for me when she comes home; however, I sup- 
pose there’s no chance of her returning until this boy of Ferrier’s 
is found.” 
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“What boy ?” asked Happy. 

“His son. I suppose Mr. Ferrier is a widower,” said Mrs. 
Percival, who proceeded to tell the story of Tony’s. disappearance, 
and the rest of the evening was spent in discussing it; and no 
more was said about Happy’s engagement till the girls had 
gone to bed. 

“Well, my dear, so your daughter has spoilt your little plan 
with regard to Will Golding ; what are you going to do now?” 
said Mr. Percival, as he lighted his pipe. 

“ Oh, no, she has not. I am going to throw Will and Happy 
together as much as possible—you do the same, Percival—ask 
no questions, and you'll see it will all come right,” said Mrs. 
Percival. 

“That’s all very well; but it seems to me it is all going as 
wrong as it can? What does Happy mean by all that non- 
sense about a valet? But if you think throwing her and Will 
together will mend matters, I’ll do what I can. It is very 
evident that until these girls are all married and settled, there 
will be no peace for either of us,” said the rector, as he puffed 
his evening pipe. 

The next day Will Golding arrived at the Park, and in the 
afternoon, called at the Rectory. 

Gem had gone out, it was supposed, to the Hall, to see 
Sir William, who had gout, and Mrs. Percival had driven 
to Fyford, so Happy and her father were alone. Mr. 
Percival stayed a little while talking to Will, then invited 
him to stay tea, and then, thinking himself very clever, he 
left him and Happy to entertain each other while he went to 
meet his wife. 

As he walked through the village he met a gentleman—a 
stranger to the neighbourhood strolling towards the Park; he 
raised his hat as he passed, and Mr. Percival went on, won- 
dering who he could be, for it was quite an event to meet a 
stranger either in Wareham, or even in Fyford. 

“T wonder who he is. He looks like an officer, but he is 
more the cut of Sir William’s friends than of Will’s; he must 
be going to the Park,” thought Mr. Percival, but on turning 
round to look after him, he saw the stranger had passed the 
Park-gates, and was making for a plantation which lay between 
the Rectory and the Park. 
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“Paste and glaze! What’s he doing there? I wish I had 
spoken to him, for by all my Wedgwood, I believe he is 
Happy’s valet. If so, she is right in saying he is a gentle- 
man; but I won’t have him meeting her clandestinely, I can 
tell him. She is safe enough till tea-time with Will, or I 
would go back and follow my gentleman. Dear me, dear 
me—what a trouble girls are, particularly when they are as 
pretty as my daughters. If Happy and Will would only fall 
in love with each other, what a capital thing it would be all 
round. I should have no trouble with this valet, I should not 
have a son-in-law nearly old enough to be my father ; [ should 
not have to quarrel with Gem, and I should not have to sell 
my bleu de voi. And that valet, for I believe that is who this 
stranger is, will spoil it all, now he has come dangling after 
Happy. I'll mention him when I get home, and see what she 
says.” 

While the Rev. Job was thus musing, Happy and Will were 
thoroughly enjoying their afternoon ; they were alone until Gem 
came in to tea, looking flushed and excited, and aparently not at 
all pleased, when Will teased her about being his future step- 
mother. 

That evening at dinner Mr. Percival mentioned the stranger 
he had met, and watched Happy narrowly as he did so, but she 
was perfectly at her ease, and plied him so naturally with 
questions about the man, that he felt sure she was innocent ; his 
suspicions were allayed, but his curiosity remained, so he made 
up his mind to keep a watch on the plantation for the next few 
days. 

Accordingly on the following day, he shouldered his gun and 
strolled into the plantation, about the same hour that he had 
met the stranger on the previous day, and was presently 
rewarded by meeting Gem. 

For the moment he was startled. 

Was Gem the magnet which drew this stranger down to 
haunt a Norfolk plantation ? 

Then Mr. Percival remembered there was a short cut to the 
park through this coppice, and no doubt Gem was going to see 
her elderly admirer. She started, and coloured, when she saw 
her father. 

“Why, Dad, what are you doing here ?” she said. 
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“Looking for a bird; where are you going ?” said the rector, 
making a mental reservation as to the nature of the bird. 

“To see Sir William.” 

“Where’s Happy?” 

“Gone for a drive with mother.” 

“Oh, then I'll take my gun into the house, and go and meet 
them,” said Mr. Percival, completely satisfied that the stranger 
had nothing to do with either of his daughters. 

His suspicions were roused again as he returned from his 
walk, when he again met the stranger, this time coming from the 
plantation. 

“Good day, sir, I think I met you here yesterday about this 
time ?” said Mr. Percival. 

“Possibly. Your village is very picturesque ; this county is not 
famed for its scenery, it is too flat, but I always think Norfolk is 
eminently picturesque,” said the stranger coolly. 

“Yes. Would you care to see my church?” 

_ Not now, thanks ; I am on my way to the station.” 

“You are staying in the neighbourhood ?” 

“For afew days only. I fear I must wish you good day if 
I am to catch the 4.50,” said the stranger, again raising his hat 
as he moved off, leaving Mr. Percival to puzzle over him. 

“He is too old for Happy’s valet, he is nearer forty than 
thirty. Upon my Worcester service, it is an odd business, 
surely he can’t be after Gem. I don’t like the look of things 
at all,” said Mr. Percival half-aloud, shaking his handsome 
head. 

He liked the look of things less when, on reaching home he 
met Will Golding, who said he had come to fetch Gem to have 
tea with his father, who was fretting because he had not seen her 
that day. 

“Not seen her! Why, I met her going up to him an hour- 
and-a-half ago, but come in and see if she is at home,” said Mr 
Percival, leading the way into the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Percival and her daughters were chatting by the fire-light. 

“Why, my dear Gem, here is Will come to fetch you ; I thought 
you told me you were going to see Sir William, when I met you 
in the plantation.” 

“SolI did, but I changed my mind, and went for a walk 
instead,” said Gem, hiding her face with a little hand-screen. 
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“Well, my father won’t touch his tea, unless you come and 
pour it out for him, so I am sent to fetch you,” said Will. 

“ How ridiculous of him. I suppose I must go,” said Gem, 
rising to get ready. 

“Miss Happy, please take compassion on me, and come also, 
I shall be terribly de trop if you don’t,” said Will. 

“Yes, Happy ; go with them. I will not have Gem up at the 
Park, unless one of us is with her,” said Mrs. Percival, and 
Happy, after pretending to demur, went off with them, highly 
delighted at having an hour of Will’s society. 

When they were gone Mr. Percival told his wife of his meeting 
with the stranger, and of his suspicions that the man was after 
one of the girls. 

“It is not Happy, I am certain of that. It is quite possible it 
is some London admirer of Gem’s. She had several, I know,” 
said Mrs. Percival. 

“Tt is odd that I should have met her in the plantation,” said 
Mr. Percival. 

- “Very, particularly as she never goes that way to the Park. 
And I never knew her go off for a country walk alone; it is 
most unlike Gem.” 

“Ts it the proper thing for modern young ladies to walk about 
the lanes with gentlemen, and meet them clandestinely in 
plantations?” asked Mr. Percival. 

“Certainly not. I don’t wish my girls to be prudes——” began 
Mrs, Percival. 

“ They are not,” interrupted her husband drily. 

“But on the other hand, I don’t approve of that kind of thing. 
The truth of it is, Percival, my system is all wrong for our girls. 
They have no need of a career ; they are so attractive, they are 
certain to marry ; they will never seriously take up any work ; they 
have no special talents. Happy’s abilities are not above the 
average ; Gem’s are somewhat above it, and Zia’s considerably 
above it, but she has no special gift, or if she has, we have not 
discovered it yet. All I have done, is to unfit them for the 
ordinary home life they seem destined to live. I have failed to 
fit them for any other career.” 

“ Except cooking, and lady-journalism, and type-writing, and 
various other things,” said Mr. Percival. 

“It is merely the restless spirit of the age, which has prompted 
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them to do that. They are none of them in earnest about it ; 
their only vocation is to be wives and mothers, and I am bound 
to say, it is the happiest, if not the highest life. My own career 
was spoilt when you married me; had I remained single, I might 
by now have been a celebrated woman, a shining light on the 
education of women, instead of what I am.” 

“Do you regret it?” 

Mrs. Percival laughed and blushed. 

“Percival, you know I don’t. What I do regret is, that I had 
not the sense to bring our children up without these modern 
notions. My education unfitted me for my life, I am not a 
domestic woman, and I have not profited by my own experience.” 

“You know, Polly, I have never interfered with your system, 
but since we are on the topic, I will tell yom, I think your fault has 
been one of omission, not of commission.” 

“You mean I taught them Euclid instead of Biblical History ; : 
Latin instead of dogma—I gave them no religious teaching? 
Well, of course it is quite right that you should think that the 
cause of my failure. But, Percival, why did not you undertake 
that yourself?” 

“Because I lacked the necessary moral courage to speak to 
any of my own household ; on such matters no man is a prophet 
in his own country. I ought to have done it though.” 

“Yes, I think you ought, since you believe all a clergyman 
professes to believe.” 

“Yes, it was not want of faith. My faith isvery simple, but 
thank God it is very strong, and I have no temptation either to 
reason about it, or to read books likely to shake it. And Polly, 
I wish you were not so fond of reading sceptical books,” said 
Mr. Percival gently, and rather awkwardly, for it was a great 
effort to so reserved a man, to speak on such matters even to his 
own wife. 

Mrs. Percival got up, and paced the room as she answered : 

“ Percival, I ought to be the happiest woman on earth, and at 
times Iam miserable. I have the love of my life for my husband ; 
three daughters any woman may well be proud of; a happy 
home, and yet one thing I lack, and all the wealth of the Indies 
could not buy it for me. I mean faith. There are times when I 
think I would sacrifice my husband and children for this gift, or 
grace, or whatever it is, of faith.” 
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She was very pale, and evidently very much moved, for she 
was trembling when Mr. Percival caught her hand, as she passed 
him, and drew her to his side, putting his arm round her. 

“ Percival, you don’t know how I envy you when I see you 
kneeling down, every night and morning, and saying your 
prayers, as simply as acchild. Perhaps you are right as to the 
cause of my failure; it is possible, yes, I think it is within the 
bounds of possibility, that you are. But I could not give them 
what I had not to give. Woe’s me!” 

“They are young yet, and they are very good girls; they may 
think more seriously than we suppose.” 

“Tt is Gem I am anxious about; Zia has naturally a religious 
mind ; and if Happy marries Will, he will teach her, he was 
always religiously disposed, and he has not altered in that way. 
Gem is the one I tremble for, she will have more temptations 
than most women, she is so beautiful.” 

“She strikes me as not improved by her visit to London, 
though I hardly know what the difference is,” said Mr. Percival. 

“Gem is vain and I think shallow, and 1 fear will develop 
into what is called an enlightened woman. She has picked up 
scraps of knowledge in London, from some of Miss Sparrow’s 
agnostic friends, and I have heard her make sceptical remarks, 
since she came home, which she certainly never learnt from me.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T sat upon her at once. If she marries that old sinner, who 
believes in nothing at all when he is well, and in nothing but 
eternal punishment when he is ill, I don’t know what will become 
of her. But she shan’t marry him if I can prevent it,” said Mrs. 
Percival. 

“The truth is, Polly, until these girls are all married and 
settled, good-bye to our peace. Spode and Copeland, it is six 
o'clock! I must go and write to Harris about that china. 
There is one thing I mean to do, if I meet that stranger about 
here again, I shall enquire what his business is.” 

“You had much better ask Gem, and threaten to tel! Sir 
William, unless she tells you who he is, and what he is doing 
here.” 

“Bravo, Polly! That’s a very good idea ; tell Gem I want her 
when she comes in, and I’ll tackle her.” 

And Mr. Percival went to his study to write a letter about 
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his Sevres cup and saucer, with a faint hope in his breast that 
perhaps the stranger might relieve him of the necessity of selling 
it. But he did not sit down to his desk immediately ; he stood 
with his face in his hands, thinking of something more precious 
than Sevres porcelain. He was stirred by his recent talk with 
his wife ; it was so seldom he ever spoke of such things as 
faith and religion to any one; he could not overcome his 
natural reserve sufficiently to do so; moreover his conscious- 
ness of his own faults made him shy of appearing pious. 
Outwardly he seemed to care for nothing but his wife, his old 
oak and his china; but there was deep down in his soul a real 
child-like faith ; he was no theologian, he cared but little for 
dogma, his creed was very simple; but such as it was, 
he believed it with all his heart, and it was the mainspring 
of his life. His faith had never been tried by doubt, so it 
was not the highest kind of faith, but it was a very real power 
in him. 

His studies were entirely confined to Biblical history ; he knew 
nothing of science, less of modern thought and theories, and as 
for exegetical criticism, he knew no more of it than Happy or 
Zia. His reading all tended to confirm his faith; periodical 
literature he never looked at, and generally preferred listening 
to his wife while she read the newspaper to him to reading it 
himself. The consequence was, ali he knew of modern thought, 
was what he heard of it from his wife, and she was careful never 
to say anything likely to offend his feelings. It followed that he 
was really unconscious of how great was the gulf which separated 
him from his wife in these matters. 

He was not a man of great intellectual power; he was a 
book-worm, and loved poring over his Hebrew testament and 
Jewish history ; he was a spiritually-minded man, and took more 
interest in the next world than in this, except when old china or 
old oak engaged his attention. Nevertheless, he found it almost 
impossible to speak of the things dearest to his heart to others, 
particularly, as he confessed to himself, to those of his own 
household. 

But now those words of his wife, and the tone of despair in 
which they were spoken, rang in his ears. If his children should 
grow up without that grace their mother so coveted, would not 
he have to answer for it? Had not he failed in his duty, not as 
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a clergyman only, but as their father, in not having tried to 
impart it to them ? 

This was what was troubling him, for he did not see his way 
to supply the omission; it would be far more difficult to speak 
to any of them now, than it was when they were children ; in 
fact, the Rev. Job confessed to himself that to him it would be 
impossible, he would not know what to say, and he could not 
imagine any one of the three listening to him, in the new 
character of a prophet in his own house. No; if his salvation 
depended on it, he could not do it. 

He sincerely regretted the omission, but he could not supply 
it now; neither could he bring himself to write that letter 
about his d/eu de voz china that evening ; and he was not sorry 
when Gem interrupted him, though at another time he would 
have shrunk from this interview. But it was easier to talk to 
her about this stranger than about her soul, so he was thankful 
for small mercies, and set himself cheerfully to this lesser duty. 


(To be continued.) 





